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CHRONICLE. 
WEEK ago, when we reviewed the progress of the 
campaign on the frontier, all that we could say was 
that the operations on the whole had been in favour of the 
Turks. We suggested, however, that a critical develop- 
ment might possibly be reached before our remarks 
came under the notice of our readers. Our prophesy 
was more than justified. It was on the night of Friday, 
the 23rd, that the Greek catastrophe suddenly occurred. 
All day the cannonade on the mountains continued, the 
Greeks holding their ground fairly well before Tyrnavo. 
The Turks, however, had been gradually outflanking 
them. . East and west of the Greek main position they 
had pushed their columns through the passes, and it 
became clear to the Greek commanders that, even if 
they repulsed the front attack, the enemy would 
gradually work round their rear. This being the case, 
the CRowN PRINCE late on the Friday night gave the 
order to fall back. The Prince and the Greek General 
Staff have been greatly blamed for this manceuvre, but 
it was perfectly justifiable, and, in fact, absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, it ought to have been foreseen and 
prepared for as soon as it was plain (as it was at the 
very beginning of hostilities) that the Greeks could not 
hold the frontier line against an enemy superior to 
themselves in numbers and artillery. After doing their 
best to check the Turkish advance through the moun- 
tains, the Greeks, as a legitimate operation of war, 
should have quietly retired on Larissa, thrown up exten- 
sive earthworks round that place, and compelled the 
Pa to undertake the difficult task (the most difficult 
in modern warfare) of carrying a fortified position 
defended by a numerous army. They might have 
turned Larissa into a Plevna, which with forty ‘thousand 
riflemen, and all the Greek field artillery behind its 
entrenchments, would have occupied the attention of 
KpHEM PasHa and a hundred thousand men till the 
autumn. And by that time diplomacy, the army of 
Epirus, and the Greek fleet might have turned the scale 
in favour of the defenders. 


Bur if that was the Crown PrINce’s plan of campaign, 
he neglected every precaution to carry it into effect. 





to the rear, screened by cavalry and artillery, he sud- 
denly gave the order to retreat, late at night, and with 
the enemy closely in touch with hiscolumns. Nothing 
could be better calculated to shatter the confidence of 
troops, most of whom were conscripts who had never 
before smelt powder fired in action. The whole force 
rapidly became demoralised. The retreat became a 
rout; discipline and order were thrown to the winds, 
and all through the night and the following forenoon 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, men, horses, guns, 
waggons, mixed with the peasantry of the country, were 
pouring helter-skelter to the rear. It was impossible 
to stay the disorganised mob when they reached Larissa. 
All the Crown PRINCE could do was to collect about four 
thousand infantry, with many ofthe field batteries, with 
whom he effected something like an orderly retreat 
across the Thessalian Plain as far as Pharsala. The 
rest got away as they could, some to the east, most to 
the south, leaving behind them vast quantities of 
ammunition and the greater part of their siege train. 
When EpHeEm Pasua’s vedettes drew rein before Larissa 
they found themselves at an undefended town, and were 
able to enter the silent and almost deserted streets 
without striking a blow. 


In the days preceding the opening of the Franco- 
German war of 1870, when the French still believed in 
the invincible power of their new machine-guns, and 
thought the march @ Berlin would be a holiday parade, 
a Paris newspaper published a grimly humorous cartoon. 
It represented a French artilleryman working a mitrail- 
leuse with the field before him strewn with vast heaps 
of German dead, and saying to himself, ‘‘ What, the 
war over already! I must have turned the handle too 
fast.” Events did not quite shape themselves that way, 
but one is reminded of this painfully premature satire 
by the astonishing collapse of the Greek army in 
Thessaly. It almost seems as ifthe war were at an end 
before it has well begun. It is only a fortnight old, and 
already the Greek army of the North is only a demora- 
lised mass of fugitives, cowering behind their inner line 
of defences, and the Turks are undisputed masters of a 
large province which might well have cost them weeks of 
hard fighting to secure. 

THE admirable telegraphic accounts sent by the 
Special Correspondents show that the panic of the 
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Greeks was appalling in its completeness. The bravest 
troops will sometimes * bolt”; the steadiest have been 
known to run away. 
ing, in shrieking alarm, from its own shadow. ‘The ery 
“The Turks are coming!” sent whole battalions and 
squadrons running like hares, as fast as their legs, or 
their horses’ legs, could carry them, trampling over one 
another, knocking women and children into the ditches, 
firing their rifles at civilians in sheer nervousness, fling- 
ing their arms and accoutrements away, and generally 
behaving as only men in the last excess of terror can 
behave. And in reality there was not much to be 
afraid of. The Turks, who very naturally never ex- 
pected that their enemy would get away in this 
astonishingly precipitate fashion, were not prepared to 
pursue. Had the Turkish horsemen really got in 
among this frightened crowd, the slaughter might have 
been terrific. As it was, some hundreds of dead were 
left on the road between Tyrnavo and Larissa. But 
they were trampled to death in the flight, not killed 
by the Turks, who were never really in touch with the 
fugitives. 


With the knowledge of this sauve qui peut affair 
before him, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, speaking in Mon- 
mouthshire on Tuesday, could still talk of ‘the 
splendid daring and the undaunted valour” of the 
Greeks. This is ridiculous, in face of the facts. That 
there are plenty of brave men in the Greek ranks we 
doubt not. So there are in every army and out of it. 
But theless said about the general heroism of the Hellenic 
troops just now, the better. No body of soldiers could 
have exhibited less of that quality than the panic- 
stricken horde which is now being gradually reformed 
into the semblance of a military force at a very safe 
distance from the scene of their disgrace. 


For a few hours after the news of this miserable 
affair became known at Athens, the crown of King 
GEORGE was in considerable peril. The ominous ery 
of * Nous sommes trahis” was raised; riotous mobs 
assembled in the streets, uttering execrations on the 
CROWN PRICE and the Generals; gunsmiths’ shops 
were sacked, and an attack on the Palace was feared. 
The danger is not yet over, but the excitement seems 
to be calming down. M. DELYANNI, the person most 
responsible for the war, is understood to have resigned, 
and a new Ministry, under M. Raut, the leader of the 
Opposition, is to be formed. Whatever the mob of 
Athens may,do, no patriotic Greek can want the King to 
abdicate just now, if only because the close connection 
between the Danish dynasty and the most powerful 
Courts of Europe gives Greece an advantage in the 
eventual peace negotiations which an Hellenic Republic 
assuredly would not have. 


THE War Correspondents are becoming almost 
monotonous in their eulogy of the Turkish troops. 
Surely no invading army ever had more compliments 
lavished on it. On the whole these encomiums are 
deserved. Something, of course, must be allowed for 
the natural surprise of observers who had gone to the 
frontier under the impression that a Turkish regiment 
was a body of marauding, murdering savages, and who 
find to their amazement that property in Larissa is just 
now as safe as it is in Athens, and life rather safer. 
But after making all deductions on this account, it does 
appear that the Turkish army of Thessaly is behaving 
in a most exemplary manner. After the week’s fighting 
through the mountain passes much might have been 
excused to invaders entering a hostile city, flushed with 
victory. .. Those who recalled—not to go back to such 
old-time stories as the sack of Magdeburg or the sack 
of Rome—the conduct of the English at Badajoz, and 
that of the Japanese the other day at Port Arthur, pre- 
pared themselves to shudder when they heard of EpHEM 


But here was a whole army flee- 
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PasHa’s mixed horde of Albanians, Anatolians, Arabs. 
Syrians, and Circassians pouring in upon the Cities of 
the Plain. But discipline is strict in the Ottoman 
armies. Unless all the War Correspondents are in a 
conspiracy of falsification, the Turks have acted in a 
manner which could not have been improved upon by 
the troops of any civilised State whatsoever. 


THUS says Ret TERS very able * Special Service ” 
correspondent : 


“| have on two occasions accompanied British troops, or 
troops commanded by British officers, when they have entered 
towns captured from the enemy, but | have never seen more 
pertect order than that which is at the present moment being 
maintained by the Turks in Larissa.” 


This same correspondent saw a Turkish soldier marched 
off under arrest by the patrol for stealing a shirt (very 
likely the poor fellow badly wanted one) that was 
hanging out of a shop window! Surely military virtue 
under tlie circumstances can no further go. 


TuHat the Turkish private soldier was “ a first-rate 
fighting man,” not the most ardent of our Philhellenes 
ventured to doubt. Whether, in the present condition 
of Turkish administration, the SULTAN’s armies could 
produce a capable general was more uncertain. Yet the 
Turks have usually been able to find a few good 
leaders. Their genius for war—the one great talent 
which the Ottoman race has developed—is not yet 
crushed out by the weak and inefficient despotism of 
Yildiz Kiosk. In the campaign of 1877 several of the 
Turkish commanders, in addition to OSMAN PasuHa, dis- 
played considerable capacity, and OSMAN himself was the 
hero of the war, and divided with SKOBELEFF its chief 
honours. So far as the present operations have gone 
they have revealed in EpHEM PasHa a General of great 
ability. His plan of campaign seems to have been 
extremely well-formed, and to have been carried through 
with coolness, and deliberation, and sagacity. It is dis- 
tinctly creditable to the Turks to have found so good a 
commander at the outset of the war, and to have 
entrusted him with the control of the most critical 
operations. All armies are not so lucky. In the war 
of 1877 the Russian generals in supreme authority were 
conspicuously incompetent. In 1879 the French could 
hardiy be said to have got hold of a really good com- 
mander till CHANzY came to the front, too late to 
redeem the errors of his predecessors. And in the 
Austro-Prussian war of 1866 the genius of MOoLTKE 
was greatly assisted by the weakness of the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, Marshal BENEDEK. 


THE announcement that EpnreM had been superseded, 
by orders from Constantinople, was enough to make 
the observer despair of the incurable fatuity and 
futility of the Sultanic despotism. It was ascribed to 
those miserable Palace intrigues which have hounded 
so many other brave and able Turks to ruin, and to 
the wretched jealousy of talent and distinction which 
is the vice of tyrannies. But it does not appear that 
the facts are quite as bad as they looked at first sight. 
EpHEM still remains in command of the army of 
Thessaly, which he has led to victory. But GHAZI 
OSMAN was made commander-in-chief of all the forces 
mobilised on the frontier. If this means that the 
fighting generals at the front will take their orders 
from a soldier at Elassona, and not from a shrinking 
civilian, influenced by a Palace camarilla at Constanti- 
nople, this should be a good move for the Turks. 
OsMAN’s functions are very uncertain; and after 
EpuHeEM’s brilliant successes before Larissa the old hero 
of Plevna was first recalled to Constantinople and then 
ordered to Salonica. He seems to be intended as a 
sort of military second string, to be used if Epuem 
should fail. 
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As we prepared our readers to expect last week, 
there is to be no bye-election in Crewe just now. 
True Mr. Wakp had announced his intention of 
releasing himself from his parliamentary duties, 
which a person of his advanced years (he is nearly 
twenty-seven) must find excee ‘dingly onerous, and had 
ade preparations to transfer himself to South Africa, 
which is a quarter of the globe where the services of 
aristocratic young sportsmer n are particularly required. 
True, also, the loeal Conservatives had quite prepared 
for a campaign, and had even provided themselves with 
a new candidate, who had been favoured with an en- 
couraging letter from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But it was 
all a mistake. When Mr. Mipp.Leron, of the Central 
Conservative Office, returned from his Easter holidays, 
le promptly sat upon the local Conservatives, their 
candidate, and the somewhat too-retiring member alike. 
There is to be no election just now. Mr. Warp has 
been told that he is not to make application for the 
Chiltern Hundreds just now; Mr. Marriott, the 
alternative candidate, must bide his time a little longer, 
and Crewe must for the present remain content with a 
representative, so absorbed in South Africa and other 
matters, that he is never able to appear in the division 
lobby. 


THe Chancellor of the Exche quer’s Budget state- 
iment is once more a record of prosperity. Looking at 
the signs of political trouble which loomed ahead in 
March, 1896, Sir MicwarL Hicks-Beacu was right to 
be moderate in his estimates; but events have been 
favourable to him. In spite of unrest and international 
crisis, Great Britain has had another good year; and 
the income has exceeded the estimate by nearly three 
millions and a half. The increase extends through 
nearly all branches of the revenue. ‘The people have 
smoked more and drunk more ; and that unaccountable 
liquor rum swells the spirit duty , though Sir MicHaEL 
Hicks-BEACH shares Mr. GOSCHEN’S ignorance as to the 
people who drink rum. Stamps give an appreciable in- 
crease, showing that the volume of Stock Exchange tran- 

sactions (or shall we say speculations) is still growing ; 

and the Income Tax is £550,000 better, from ‘which it 
inay be inferred that the great middle class is doing 
pretty well, The one conspicuous decrease is in the Death 
Duties and Estate Duties, due to the fact, so the finance 
minister thinks, that wealthy men are getting into the 
habit of giving away their property inter vivos, instead 
of be .queathing it by will. This, if correct, is a remark- 
able proof of the futility of Sir WiLL1AM Harcourt’s 
famous scheme of mulcting the rich,-and a striking 
illustration of the uselessness of taxing property beyond 
a certain point. 


In spite of all these evidences of growing wealth and 
expanding prosperity, the Chancellor’s Estimate for the 
current year is still cautious. He allows for a deficiency 
rather than an increase of Revenue, and calculates the 
National Income at £103,360,000, or nearly £600,000 
less than was actually received in “96-97. He expects 
some further falling off in Land Tax and Death Duties, 
and he cannot feel any confidence that the public will 
go on drinking, smoking, and speculating to an extent 
sufficient to make up for any deficiency in the yield of 
imposts. As for the Expenditure, that must remain a 
fairly constant figure, with the usual tendency to a slight 
inerease. Neither in our Naval, Military or Civil 
administration is there any scope for curtailment. The 
figure for 97-98 is practically that of the previous year, 
with a small addition—£101,791,000. This will leave 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the end of the 
financial period with no more than £1,569,000 by way 
of surplus. 


No remissions of taxation are to be expected in the 
coming year; we do not know that any were reason- 
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ably anticipated. One-third of Sir MicHarL’s moderate 
surplus will go to the increase of the Navy. Two 
hundred thousand pounds will be devoted to additional 
military expenses in South Africa. It is a sum which 
of course would be absurdly small if it were to be 
regarded as a war loan. But we take it that it is meant 
to defray the petty cash, so to speak, of the preliminary 
movements in Africa, the transport of troops, provision 
of barrack accommodation, ete. Of course if the Boers 
are to be crushed by a decisive campaign, the expenses 
will have to be reckoned not in hundreds of thousands 
but in millions; and Sir WitutiaAM Harcowurt’s out- 
burst in the Budget debate was therefore particularly 
absurd. These additional votes will leave Sir MICHAEL 
Hicks-Beacu less than £900,000 of surplus to play 
with. Half a million will be required for Scotch and 
Irish education and expenses in connection with the 
Jubilee festivities ; and of the remainder the greater part 
will be devoted to some useful reforms in the Postal 
Service, of which the most important to the general 
public will be the reduction of the postage of letters to 
foreign countries within the Postal Union from twopence- 
halfpenny to twopence the half-ounce. 


THE Service Franchise Bill passed its second read- 
ing in the House of Commons on Wednesday. The 

sill is intended to remove a disability which has been 
produced by a decision in the Court of Appeal in a 
recent case. As the exclusion of such “service” 
tenants as police-constables and shop-assistants was 
never intended by the Legislature, and is a mere accidént 
of legal interpretation and bad parliamentary drafting, 
it ought of course to be removed. The question of 
‘** democratic ” principles hardly comes into this obvious 
reform of procedure. Yet Sir CHARLES DILKE, and 
other ardent advocates of political equality, were found 
to protest against it. They thought it was “ class” 
legislation. So it is in one sense ; but it is in favour 
of a class which has just as much claim to electoral 
rights as any other. But the Radicals have an uneasy 
suspicion that police-constables and shop-assistants 
would have an awkward tendency to vote Conservative. 


A HIGHLY important debate has been going on in the 
Canadian Parliament during the past few days. Mr. 
LAURIER, the Liberal Premier, has brought in his new 
Tariff measure, which—practically for the first time in 
Colonial history—gives a preference in trade to the 
mother country. The practical benefit secured is not 
likely to be very great. There is a general reduction 
of duties ; but the. reduction in favour of those countries 
which admit Canadian imports duty-free—that is, prae- 
tically the mother country alone—is one-eighth greater 
than that in favour ofthe rest of the world. It is rather 
the spirit, than the actual effect, of the measure which 
has roused a certain amount of enthusiasm both in the 
Dominion and at home; and it is an enthusiasm in 
which economical sects can to some extent participate. 
The free-trader sees in it a gradual approximation to 
the abolition of Colonial import duties; the commer- 
cial Unionist thinks it is the beginning of that pre- 
ferential system within the empire which will eventually 
lead to a British Zollverein. Meanwhile it is worth 
noticing that Her Majesty’s ministers, who have at times 
shown a disposition to flirt with Protectionism and 
* Retaliation,” are in a quite orthodox economic mood 





just now, and Mr. BALrour gave a very cold reception 


indeed to Sir Howarp VINCENT’ proposal to tax foreign 
manufactured goods. 


THE newspapers have lately been flooded with articles 
and paragraphs on Delagoa Bay, all of them written 
with such extraordinary ignorance that it may be well 
to recall the facts. The first fact is that Portugal is 
bound, by the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1891, not to 
sell Delagoa Bay to any Forei ign Power without the 
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consent, or (for that word nearly produced a revolution 
at Lisbon) the agreement of England. As England 
never would agree, there remains the question, Will 
Portugal sell to England? No one but an ignoramus 
could ask. Both English and Portuguese statesmen are 
aware that the sale of Delagoa Bay to England would 
produce a revolution in Portugal and the banishment 
of the Royal Family. Nor would public sentiment 
be hoodwinked by the device of a lease, instead of a sale. 


THERE remains the question, Will Portugal sell or 
lease Delagoa Bay to a private individual or company ? 
And here comes in the second fact. The Portuguese 
Government has bound itself by the most explicit 
pledges to the British, German, and French Govern- 
ments not to entertain any propositions for the lease or 
concession of Delagoa Bay until after the Swiss Tribunal 
has given its award on the McMurpo claim, which will 
probably not be for another year. The third fact to be 
grasped is, that no English company or group has the 
faintest chance of getting a lease from Portugal after 
the award. The amount of the award in ques- 
tion may be any sum _ between one and _ two 
millions, and Portugal has not the money. There 
are about thirty competitors for the privilege of 
advancing the money; but no Englishman will get the 
business. Mr. Raopesand his friends know this, and it 
is therefore more than likely that they are endeavouring 
to do the thing through a group of French financiers. 
Dr. JAMESON and Dr. RurHerForRD Harris have taken 
apartments in the Champs Elysées. And excellent as 
is the * biking” in the Bois de Boulogne, one cannot 
help thinking that the two doctors have some more 
serious purpose in Paris than mounting the wheel, or 
dining at PAILLARD’s. 


AFTER an animated and protracted debate, Mr. Di 
Toir’s Motion was carried in the Cape Assembly by 41 
votes to 32. Mr. RHopEs,as well as Mr. Rosr-LNneEs, 
voted in the minority ; all the ministers, including Sir 
(FORDON SPRIGG, went into the lobby on the other side. 
This was rather a surprise after the emphatic Imperial- 
istic speech which the Premier had delivered in the 
course of the debate. But the ministers have their 
Dutch constituents to consider, and in any case a 
Resolution which merely hopes that by * the adop- 
tion of a policy of moderation, mutual conciliation, 
and fairness, the tranquility of Africa wil] be further 
assured ” does not commit anybody very seriously. 


With the return of the QuEEN to England, after 
her Continental holiday, the period of festivity and 
ceremonial, associated with the Jubilee celebrations. 
may be said to begin. Her Masesty has greatly 
benefited by her sojourn in the South of Europe, and 
her health offers excellent prospects that she will be 
able to go through the somewhat trying and fatiguing 
ordeal before her without serious inconvenience or 
danger. 


THE number of the QUEEN’s great-grandchildren has 
been increased during her absence by the birth of another 
Princess of the House of York. There has been some dis- 
pute as to the exact number of the QUEEN’s direct descen- 
dants now living, but the Court Circular has set the 
question at rest by the official statement that the 
little lady is the twenty-seventh great-grandchild of 
QvuEEN VicrorIA. The QuEEN has had seventy-six 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, of 
whom nine are dead. Thus it would be possible for 
sixty-seven of her direct descendants to take part in the 
Jubilee procession, supposing that the full contingent 
came from the foreign royal families,and that the we ather 
of June 22nd is sufficiently propitious to enable the 
youngest scion of the House of York to appear in 


public. 


THE explosion at Aldersgate Street station on Mon- 
day evening is still very much of a “ mystery.” The 
first and obvious explanation was that one of the gas 
cylinders underneath the wrecked compartments had 
burst, or that it leaked, and allowed the gas to escape til] 
it had become accidentally ignited. But the railway 
authorities (naturally reluctant to attribute the disaster 
to any such cause) maintain that this view is untenable, 
because all the injuries to the gas cylinder have been 
produced from the outside. In the absence of any other 
probable agent, dynamite is of course suggested, and 
the theory of an infernal machine is set afoot. Nothing 
in the nature ofa bomb has been discovered, but that 
need not go for much, for a ** bomb ” may consist of a 
tin case or a glass bottle which would be shattered into 
irrecoverable fragments by the explosion of its own 
contents. But if dynamite, who are the dynamitards ? 
One would be inclined to say that no Anarchist or 
Irish-American conspirator would perpetrate such a 
meaningless piece of absolutely stupid destruction, 
if some of the actual exploits of these gentry a 
dozen years ago were not almost equally brutal and 
insane. 





A JUBILEE BUDGET. 


(PuE ordinary function of a Chancellor of the 
. Exchequer on Budget night is to review the 
revenue and expenditure of the past year, which he 
does by comparing it with the previous year, and to 
state his taxation proposals, based upon the estimates 
for the coming year. It is needless to say that the 
statement for the coming year is always listened to with 
more attention than the review of the past year, for all 
men are impatient of the past and eager for the future. 
We suppose that a Jubilee speech was inevitable upon 
the present occasion. But it must be said that when 
Sir MicuareL Hicks-Beacu, after an elaborate com- 
parison between the years 1895-6 and 1896-7, started 
off on a contrast between our financial situation in 
1836 and in 1896, he came perilously near to being 
tedious. The enormous advance in material prosperity 
achieved by the nation under QUEEN VICTORIA is a 
rather trite topic for a Budget speech, and the salient 
facts of our progress are familiar. It is of course 
interesting to know that our revenue in 1836 was 
£52.500,000, as compared with #£112,000,000 in 
1896, and that our expenditure was £50,500,000, 
as against £109,000,000 in the current year. But 
we do not see that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
es gg was justified in diverging from his esti- 
mates for the purpose of making a long defence 
of Free Trade against Protection, unless it was for 
the special edification of Sir Howard VINCENT, who 
entered the House whilst the lecture was in progress, 
and took his seat amidst cheers. It is true that seventy- 
one per cent. of our revenue was derived from duties on 
commodities in 1836, while now indirect taxation only 
produces forty-four per cent. of the national income. 
Direct taxes on property, of course, make up the 
difference ; but these are now so heavy that a discreet 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would hardly boast of 
them. Much more to the point was Sir MICHAEL 
Hicks-BEacH’s warning—not likely to be heeded— 
that our expenditure is increasing at a greater rate than 
our revenue. During the last five years our expendi- 
ture has increased at the rate of twelve per cent., while 
our revenue has only increased at the rate of nine per 
cent. But,as BaGruor said, if you want to be popu- 
lar in the House of Commons you have only to advocate 
economy in the abstract ; if you wish to be odious, you 
have only to propose a particular reduction. 

The one sensational passage in Sir MICHAEL 
Hicks-BEacH’s speech was his announcement of 
the strengthening of our garrison in South Africa. 
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“Her MaJsestry’s Government,” he said, “have had 
to consider very carefully the responsibility of 
their position as the Paramount Power in South 
Africa. The increase of our garrison at the Cape 
was not meant in any “aggressive spirit; we in- 
tended to observe our obligations; but we expected 
other people to observe theirs.” The sum proposed for 
this purpose, £200,000, appears ludicrously small. It is 
not, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointed out, half as much as 
the Transvaal Government has spent in warlike pre- 
parations during the last year. It is, indeed, only meant 
to transfer another brigade of artillery and another 
regiment of infantry to South Africa. But then our 
Government can always get as much money and as 


many men as it wants at any time. The inclusion of 


this sum in the Budget is of course understood as an 
intimation to President KRUGER that ‘*we intend to 
enforce the Convention, if necessary, by arms.” This 
step on the part of our Government was naturally de- 
nounced by Sir WitiiamM Harcourt as a_ policy 
of war, and this raised a South African dis- 
cussion, Which was really quite out of place 
in the Budget debate. It is true that fin- 
ance depends upon policy, and that therefore it is 
sometimes impossible to keep party politics out of what 
ought to be a purely financial argument. But it is 
obvious that the South African question cannot be 
disposed of on the first night of the Budget by an 
hour’s sparring between the front benches. After 
Thursday’s debate, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt is bound to 
challenge this expenditure. We shall be cunous to 
see whether the whole Radical party will follow 
him. 


THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Hypo Sir WiturAM Harcourt attacked Mr. Ciam- 

BERLAIN’S “ war policy” on Budget night 
public apathy respecting affairs in South Africa was 
extraordinary. Many columns of telegrams relating to 
the Turkish promenade in Thessaly daily fill the papers ; 
Africa has been half neglected. Journalistic comment 
upon the African situation seems to be largely the 
work of minds which have not taken the intellectual 
trouble to grasp the real bearings of events that either 
mean the approach of a grave national crisis, and a 
triumphant assertion of the position England claims in 
Africa, or else the spiritless surrender to an inferior race 
of an inheritance that is ours by right of conquest, 
succession, and occupation. Of the events that 
have occurred since last week the two most signi- 
ficant are the racial cleavage of the Cape Legisla- 
ture declared on the occasion of Mr. Du Tort’s 
motion relating to the Transvaal Convention, and 
the Budget speech of Sir M. Hicks-Bracu. The 
Cape Government executed a volte face at the last 
moment, and although Sir Gorpon SpricG had 
delivered a strongly-worded speech in favour of 
enforcing British rights under the Convention, the 
Premier and his colleagues voted solidly with the 
Dutch. The Africander Bond is naturally elated by 
Monday's triumph in the Cape Parliament, and pro- 
poses to raise a debate on the attitude of the Home 
Government. These discussions will have little effect 
on the final issue. A settlement, by whatever means it 
may take place, will now be effected between Downing 
Street and Pretoria, but it is not probable that British 
diplomacy will succeed in maintaining peace unless 
it is promptly supported by a further display of 
military strength. The reinforcement of Admiral 
Rawson’s squadron at Delagoa Bay by four additional 
ships is a step in the right direction ; and already the 
Boers begin to be uneasy,at the display of tardy activity 
by the War Office and Admiralty. 

In the meantime Germany is not idle. If public 
opinion in London until Thursday was nearly motionless. 
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the Press of Berlin is in a ferment. Angry criticism is 
directed against the friendly arrangements between 
England and Portugal which are now in progress, and 
the aid of France and Russia is invoked to give a moral 
support to the Government of Lisbon, so that the over- 
tures of Britain may be rejected. The Berlin Press is in- 
capable of dispassionately reviewing the facts of the situa- 
tion as they affect either Germany or Europe. Jealousy 
of our commercial success and territorial power leads 
them to state as fact that which the bureaucracy 
wish to believe is true. The want of an effective 
navy really reduces Germany to impotence, if only 
England be ready to strike hard and promptly the 
moment need for action arises. A Berlin tele- 
gram says that a treaty of friendship and peace 
has been concluded between Germany and _ the 
Orange Free State. Prevented by the London Conven- 
tion from entering into any alliance with the Transvaal, 
Berlin probably hopes to find in the waterless 
pasturage of the Free State facilities for the introduc- 
tion of the German drill sergeant and pickel hawbe, 
which are denied to them in the larger and richer 
Republic. All this points to the necessity not merely 
for vigilance, but for action, on our part. In a remark- 
able address to the members of the United Club on 
Wednesday night, Mr. H. M. STanLey made a 
practical proposal, which deserves the consideration 
of our rulers. After recapitulating the process of 
gradual repudiation by the Transvaal of the London 
Convention, in which leaf by leaf, like an artichoke, 
the original structure was first reduced and then de- 
stroyed, Mr. STANLEY proceeded to ask the question, 
how peace could be restored. Inaction, as we our- 
selves have constantly laboured to prove, is tantamount 
to surrender. Capitulation in respect to the Transvaal 
will speedily be followed by the formation of a congeries 
of Republican States, hostile to the British race and 
repudiating our flag. Such a surrender in South Africa 
is inextricably bound up with surrender elsewhere. 
Continued tenure of the Nile Valley will be impos- 
sible if we yield to pressure at the Cape. The loss of 
Simon’s Bay, made inevitable by a hostile hinterland, 
cuts one of the two routes to India, China, and 
Australia. 

Drawing from his experience with the Indians of the 
North West Territories thirty years ago, Mr. STANLEY 
proposes that a Peace Commission should be sent to 
President KruGer—headed by Lord Durrerin—with 
the view of obtaining the repeal of all legislation and 
regulations now in force in the Transvaal which traverse 
the conditions upon which the English reinstated the 
Boers inthe government of the Transvaal. President 
KruGER, however, is not likely to yield to the argu- 
ments of Lord Durrertn where he has been deaf to 
the entreaties of Lord Rosmeap. The Peace Commis- 
sioners, therefore, should be accompanied by such a force 
that, unless President KruGER deliberately courts war 
in any event, he would be obliged to restore the Con- 
vention in its entirety. For this course there is much 
to be said, although we cannot see why Lord DUFFERIN 
or any other statesman of the front rank should be 
troubled to convey a message which can be equally well 
delivered by Sir ALFRED MILNER or Mr. CoNyNGHAM 
GREENE. If President KruGER were to soften his heart 
after listening to Mr. STANLEY’s Peace Commission, it 
would not be because Lord Durrerty’s ability had con- 
vinced him, but because he appreciated the meaning 
of the force behind the Commission. Sir ALFRED 
MILNER is on the spot, and what is wanted is 
not more clever men in black coats,- but more 
armed men in kharki. It is regrettable that Mr. 
STANLEY’s speech at the United Club was not published, 
because, as we said at the beginning, the public are 
apathetic, and their awakening will be rude when the 
great struggle for empire, interrupted in 1805, is once 
more renewed in Africa. Boer alliances are not restricted 
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to their relations in the Orange Free State, or to the 
disloyal citizens of the Cape Colony. In England there 
is a section of people to whom the old ery of * blood- 
guiltiness.” and the old fiction about the godliness and 
simplicity of the Boers will appeal no less strongly in 
1897 than in 1881. Inthe coming struggle for Africa 
England has right on her side; and she will win not 
only because she is strong, but because her quarrel is 
just. A successful issue is not merely to her own 
advantage, or to that of humanity, since it is to the ad- 
vantage of the Boers themselves that England should 
rule in Africa. 
THE COLLAPSE OF GREECE. 

A'S we anticipated in our issue of last week, the 
- repulse sustained by the Greek armies has de- 
veloped into a rout. Not only have the invaders of Turkey 
been worsted in battle, but they have fled in disorder al- 
most before they were attacked. Even Hellenic enthu- 


siasts can hardly venture to repeat the historic saying of 


Francis I. after the battle of Pavia, and assert that all is 
lost except honour. On the contrary, whatever else may 
have been saved, it is exactly honour which Greece has 
lost. Three weeks have not yet come and gone since the 
Government of Athens embarked upon war against the 


Porte, and since her armies marched forth, confident of 


success, to expel the Turks from Macedonia. To-day the 
Turkish forces are encamped on Greek soil,and the Greeks 
are retreating in hot haste before their victorious enemies. 
Seldom has there been a collapse so sudden, so com- 
plete, and so signal as that of Greece. What impresses 
outsiders most is the demoralisation exhibited by the 
Hellenic army, the Hellenic people, and the Hellenic 
Government from the moment that the conflict with 
Turkey assumed a serious character. We are assured 
by newspaper correspondents that in Epirus the Greeks 
displayed great courage, and more than held their own 
against the Turks. As, however, all the reports of 
alleged Greek successes in Epirus come from Hellenic 
sources, and are not confirmed by any positive results, 
we cannot help feeling a certain suspicion as to their 
genuineness. Greece is not the first nation whose 
victories have been won on paper. We say this with 
no desire to exaggerate the Greek disaster, but because 
at a crisis like the present it is most important that the 
truth should be known. Now the plain truth is that the 
Greeks turned tail and ran away as soon as they found that 
their invasion of Macedonia was likely to be something 
more than a military promenade. All armies are liable to 
panic. The ugly part of this Greek business is that, 
when the panic was over, there was no attempt on the 
part of the nation to retrieve the disaster, to fulfil their 
vainglorious boasts, and to fight out the battle to the 
bitter end. The events that ensued upon the defeat in 
the Malouna Pass are far more discreditable to the Greek 
nation than the wild stampede of the Hellenic army. 
The troops accused their officers of incompetence ; the 
officers attributed their defeat to the lack of courage 
and discipline displayed by their troops. The members 
of the Ethnike Hetairia, who only the other day were 
lauded to the skies by their countrymen as worthy 
descendants of the men who fought at Marathon, are 
now denounced as having disorganised the regular 
troops by their disorderly example, and as having 
brought disgrace upon the national cause by pillaging 
and maltreating their own fellow-countrymen. At 
Athens, again, the Government changes the Ministry 
and dismisses officers in obedience to popular clamour ; 
while the mob demands the impeachment of the Royal 
Princes, if not the deposition of the dynasty, as a satis- 
faction for the defeat sustained by the Greek army. 

On the other hand no honest Phil-Hellene, however 
ardent may be his sympathy for the cause of Greece, can 
refuse to acknowledge the courage, endurance, and dis- 
cipline displayed by the Turkish troops. They had 


. 


been dragged away from their homes to fight in a war 
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which Greece had forced on Turkey without provocation 
on her part. They were fighting against the enemies 
of Islam, while their religious animosity was em- 
bittered by the knowledge that the object of thei: 
assailants was to drive the Mohammedans out of 
Macedonia, if not out of Europe. Yet in the moment of 
victory they displayed an amount of forbearance which 
few other armies would have exhibited under simila) 
circumstances. We have no wish to attribute this for- 
bearance to any exceptional humanity on the part of 
the Ottoman soldiery. If their chiefs had ordered 
them to massacre the Christians found at Larissa and 
other Greek towns, they would probably have done so 
without the slightest compunction ; but as for obvious 
reasons the Turkish authorities were unwilling to give 
offence to public opinion in Europe by any outrages on 
the Greek inhabitants of the towns occupied by the 
Turkish forces, orders had been issued to this effect, and 
were obeyed with military obedience. This fact alone 
serves to accentuate the fundamental difference between 
the Turkish and the Greek troops. Every Turk is a 
born soldier, whereas the Greek national character, 
whatever its other merits may be, is devoid of the 
attributes which constitute military strength. For 
years past the Greeks have been preparing, by their 
own admission, fora war with Turkey. On the othe 
hand the Turkish army has for years past suttered 
from the general disorganisation of the Ottoman 
Empire. The pay of the soldiers has been always in 
arrear ; even the moderate rations they require foi 
their sustenance have often been not forthcoming; 
drilling, too, has been neglected. Indeed, in the army, 
as in every other department of the Turkish State, 
everything has been allowed to go to rack and ruin; 
yet the moment that the Turks were called upon to 
come to the defence of Islam, they have shown that no 
amount of corruption and misrule has obliterated the 
military instincts which have long made them one of 
the foremost of the fighting nations of the world. 
The Ottoman Empire may, and we believe will, fall 
to pieces. But, after the proof Turkey has given of 
the military prowess of her people, every responsible 
Power will hesitate about undertaking a crusade for the 
violent overthrow of Turkish rule. The maintenance 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or, in plainer 
words, the postponement of the partition of Turkey will 
now commend itself more strongly than ever to the 
approval of the Concert of Europe. 

These considerations are worth keeping in mind, be- 
cause they have a distinct bearing on the next stage of 
the Turco-Greek campaign. It is possible that the 
Greeks may elect to make a final stand at Pharsala 
before suing for peace. So far, however, there seems 
to be no attempt making to organise any serious resis- 
tance ; and as soon as the Turks are found to be advan- 
cing on Athens, the Greek populace are likely to become 
as clamorous for peace as they were the other day fo 
war. We are inclined to believe that the native 
astuteness of the national intellect will lead the Greeks 
to realise the fact that they will obtain better terms 
with King GEORGE upon the throne than they could 
hope for otherwise. If so, we shall hear no more of 
the deposition of the reigning dynasty till such time 
as peace has been concluded, and the Turks have re- 
crossed the frontiers. Under these circumstances the 
Grreat Powers will probably be soon called upon to in- 
tervene. In abstract justice the Turks ought to be 
allowed to reap the legitimate fruit of their victories. 
Abstract justice, however, has very little to do with the 
course of mundane affairs; and it is certain that the 
Christian Powers will never tolerate any permanent 
appropriation of Greek territory by Turkey. At the 
same time it is futile to suppose that Greece will be 
allowed to escape from the consequence of her unpro- 
voked invasion of Turkey with no other loss beyond 
that of her military prestige. Greece is already bank- 
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rupt, and any agreement on her part to pay a war in- 
demnity would be absolutely worthless, unless the 
agreement was secured by some material guarantee. 
Possibly this difficulty might be surmounted if the 
(ireat Powers were to provide the indemnity in question, 
and were to place the collection of the Greek Customs Dues 
in the hands of an international Commission authorised 
to apply the proceeds to the liquidation of the guaran- 
teed loan. Turkey would also probably insist on the 
Greek troops being recalled from Crete, and on the 
autonomy of the island bei ‘ing formally recognised by 
the Greek Government, as in this way alone could the 
security of the Mohammedan Cretans be adequately en- 
sured. This demand is too reasonable to be refused. 
It is, however, possible that Turkey may ask for the 
surrender of the Greek ironclads in lieu of any specitic 
war indemnity. In support of such a demand it might 
fairly be argued that the Greek fleet, as shown by 
recent events, constitutes a real danger to the Ottoman 
Empire; and that if Turkey is to spare Greece the 
necessary consequences of her defeat by land, Greece 
on her side must forego the possession of naval arma- 
ments which might hereafter render her formidable 
to Turkey by sea. For the present, however, the terms 
of peace can hardly be discussed with advantage. 
(ireece has got to take the first step toward the con- 


clusion of hostilities by soliciting the intervention of 


Kurope, unless the Great Powers should see cause to 
take matters into their own hands and order Greece to 
lay down her arms. This eventuality has, we have no 
doubt, been discussed at St. Petersburg by the Czar 
and the EMPEROR oF AUSTRIA; and their discussion is 
well-nigh certain to have arranged the terms upon 
which the Coneert of Europe is prepared to intervene. 
Kither by direct intervention by the Powers, or, as 
would be far better, by the voluntary act of Greece, 
this most uncalled-for and most ill-advised war has 
got to be brought to a close without any further delay. 


THE CANADIAN TARIFF. 


(HE debate on the new tariff in the Dominion 

Parliament has been animated, and, with the ex- 
ception of Sir CHARLES TUPPER’S speech, upon a high 
plane of statesmanship. We are afraid, for reasons 
which we give below, that Sir CHARLES TUPPER was 
right in dese ‘ribing the discriminatory clause as * illegal 
and unconstitutional.” But to say of Mr. Laurier that 
‘the man who undertook to flaunt his illegal and un- 
constitutional act in the face of Imperial obligations 
was guilty of grave disrespect to Great Britain” is in- 
sincere nonsense. The ex-Premier added that ** it was an 
act of supreme and transcendent folly for the Govern- 
ment to put Canada in a position of ope n and direct 
hostility to the mother country. This setting at 
defiance all solemn treaties of Great Britain was but an 
idle boast. It was calculated to involve Canada not only 
in disgrace, but in most serious loss.” This is the 
extravagant rant of a disappointed partisan. There is 
no disrespect and no hostility towards the Mother 
Country in Mr. FIELDING’s proposals. On the contrary, 
every unprejudiced person in Canada and Great Britain 
recognises that Mr. Lavrier’s Government has taken 
the first practical step towards the commercial federa- 
tion of the Empire. It is all very well for Sir CHARLES 
Tupper to say that had he been maintained in power 
last June he would have submitted proposals for ** pre- 
ferential trade” between Great Britain and Canada. 
What is the distinction between preferential trade and 
differential treatment, and why the former is con- 
sistent with the most favoured nation clause and the 
latter is not, the Conservative leader does not stop to 
explain. The fact remains that Sir CHARLES TuPPER’s 
party has been in power for nearly twenty years and 
has done nothing in the direction of an Imperial 
Customs Union. This is not meant as a reflection on 
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Sir Joun A. Macpona.p, for at the time his national 
policy may have been the best for Canada. 

Happily, however, we are not called upon to take 
sides with either Liberals or Conservatives in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons. It may be true, as Sir CHARLES 
Tuprer bitterly declares, that a few years ago the 
Liberals were just as anxious to discriminate in favour 
of the United States as they now are to give the advan- 
tage to Great Britain, and that the Fielding tariff is 
merely the answer to the Dingley tariff. It is seldom 
wise to analyse motives, and it is our business to look at 
the new tariff from an Imperial point of view. There 
is a large reduction in the duties on iron and iron goods, 
and there is a further reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
on all goods, except wines, spirits, and tobacco imported 
from countries admitting Canadian products free. It 
is hardly necessary to observe that Great Britain is the 
only country that will benefit by this reduction, as Great 
Britain is the only country that admits Canadian or any 
other products duty free. The question is whether 
Canada will not be bound, by the most favoured nation 
clause in the commercial treaties which Great Britain 
has concluded with certain other countries, to give those 
countries the same reduction as Great Britain. In the 
case of Germany and Belgium there is unfortunately no 
room for doubt. In the German treaty, which was made 
in 1865, it is expressly stated that ** in the colonies and 
foreign possessions of Her MaJesty the produce of the 
States of the Zollverein shall not be subject to any 
higher or other import duties than the produce of the 
United Kingdom.” In the Belgian treaty of 1862 it 
is provided that “ articles the produce or manufacture 
of Belgium shall not be subject in the British colonies 
to other or higher duties than those which are, or 
may be, imposed upon similar articles of British origin.” 
Clearly, therefore, we have bound our colonies by the 
most favoured nation clause in the treaties of this 
period, and whatever reduction Mr. LAuRIER gives to 
British articles he will have to give to German and 
Belgian goods. How, it may well be asked, were English 
statesmen foolish enough to bind our self-governing 
colonies not to give the mother country any advan- 
tage over foreigners? The answer is that in the 
sixties the colonies hardly existed as vital and re- 
sponsible members of the Empire. The Dominion of 
Canada, that is the federation into a self-governing union 
of the small and powerless colonies on the northern half of 
the American Continent, was only established in 1867. 

Our statesmen soon awoke from their sleep. The 
self-governing colonies advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and sent Agents to London. In the later commercial 
treaties, the colonies are not bound by the most- 
favoured nation clause. Mr. CoBpeN’s commercial 
treaty with France was allowed to lapse, and in the 
treaty which Sir CHARLES DILKE negotiated in 1882, 
“the high contracting parties guarantee to each other 
reciprocally in the United Kingdom, and in France and 
Algeria, the treatment of the most-favoured nation.” 
In the tre aty with the Netherlands, made by Lord 
SALISBURY in 1891, the most-favoured nation clause 
only applies to goods imported into the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands. Our commercial treaty with 
Russia has been allowed to lapse. Our treaty with 
Austro-Hungary provides that Austrian goods, im- 
ported into Great Britain and the Colonies, shall not be 
subjected to higher duties than those ‘“‘of any third 
country, the most favoured in this respect.” Whether 
this would apply, by implication, to British goods, 
seems doubtful. But the policy of binding our colonies 
by most-favoured nation clauses has been abandoned 
both by Sir Caartes Ditke and Lord SALisBuryY in 
the French and Dutch treaties. As the German and 
Belgian treaties are terminable by a year’s notice, it 
only remains for Lord SaLissury to notify our neigh- 
bours, and thus assist Canada in leading the way to 
Imperial Federation. 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF SUPERSTITION. 
fe SE optimists who imagine that the spread of educa- 
tion is likely to produce any general soundness of 
judgment, or give to the opinion of promiscuous multi 
tudes any greater value than it may happen to possess 
already, will do well to consider one of the most recent 
epidemics of folly, whose ravages have taken place almost 
wholly amongst the educated classes. We do not mean 
that its vietims are persons of profound knowledge ; but we 
mean that at all events they had tar more education than 
could, under any system, be possibly made universal. The 
folly in question is known by the name of Christian Science. 
It originated in America—that prolific mother of marvels ; 
but it has crossed the Atlantic, and like a sort of spiritual in- 
Huenza, it has rapidly spread itself through the drawing 
rooms of Western London. Most of our readers must know 
it by reputation at all events, even if they have not been 
personally instructed in its sublime mysteries by some illumi 
nated female cousin, or sister, or maiden aunt. For the 
benefit of those, however, who have been less fortunate, we 
may say that Christian Science has for its practical message 
an entirely new theory of disease, and the way to cure it. 
[t brushes aside all physiological knowledge. It rejects any 
enquiry into the structure of the human body. It empties 
-metaphorically speaking—the doctors’ gallipots into the 
street ; and preaches a universal redemption from rhubarb 
and Grezory’s powders. It declares that disease has nothing 
to do with the body at all. It is neither more nor less than 
a disordered state of mind, which the sufferers erroneously 
explain to themselves in terms of matter, just as a man 
whose leg has been cut off will often imagine that he still 
feels it aching. The true healing art is consequently neither 
more nor less than the art of persuading the sufferer that 
he is not really suffering. Let him only be convinced of this, 
and what he calls his stomach-ache will cease; the martyr 
to sciatica will leap like a young roe; and those whose colds 
have robbed them of their voice will sing. This pitiable 
nonsense calls itself Christian Science, because it purports to 
contain the explanation of the miraculous healings of the 
New Testament; and to show that the most common 
place Christians, if only they have faith, may work wonders 
precisely similar to t ,ose of their revered Master. 

Now nearly every folly, however ludicrous or fantastic, 
which ever secured the belief of any large number of people, 
has had at the bottom of it some grain of truth; and the 
folly has consisted of the superstructure of explanations 
and inferences which weak or perverted intellects have 
reared upon this foundation. Thus the first experimentalist 
who received a shock from a Leyden jar at once le ipt to the 
conclusion that the devil was bottled up inside. In the same 
way the Christian Scientists have got hold of the undoubted 
facts that the action of the mind, within limits, affects the 
health of the body, as every traveller knows who has felt 
sick before he reached his steamer; and that the action of 
one mind, as Dr. Charcot could have told them, will, within 
limits, affect the condition of another. These facts, instead 
of proving that mind is independent of matter, really 
prove its intimate and unbroken connection with it; just 
as the movements of a man who is successfully struggling 
with a crowd are the resultant of the pressure which the 
crowd exerts on him, as much as of the pressure which lh: 
exerts on the crowd. But the Christian Scientists at once 
jump to the conclusion that because mind, on certain 
occasions, can affect the condition of the body, therefore the 
nature and condition of the body can never on any occasion 
affect the action of the mind. They might as well argue 
that because a ship makes waves on the sea, the waves of 
the sea can never damage or sink a ship. 

The full folly of the Christian Scientists cannot be under- 
stood, or even imagined, without consulting the formal 
exposition of their doctrines, which are solemnly accepted by 
them as a profound scientific gospel. The name of this 
volume is NSeience and Health, and is the work of an 
accomplished lady -Mrs. Mary G. Eddy, * President of the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College.” Mrs. Eddy tells us 
that she ‘‘discovered the science of metaphysical healing, 
and named it Christian Science, in the year 1866.” This is 
not only a new method of doctoring, but a new system of 
philosophy ; and it is reached, and its truth demonstrate 1, 
by the following process of reasoning, which is also a dis- 
covery of Mis. Eddy’s. It is evident, she says, that one or 
other of the two following denials must be true. “ Life, God. 


omnipotent Good, deny death, evil. sin, disease. Disease, 
sin, evil, death, deny omnipotent Good, God, life.” If one 
is true, she says, any profound and truly scientific 
reasoner will at once perceive that the other must be 
necessarily false. Now it is evident, she proceeds, that the 
second denial is false; therefore the first must be true. 
Omnipotent Good is correct in its denial of disease ; therefore 
disease has no real existence. But disease manifests itself 
in terms of matter: therefore matter has no real existence. 
It is in fact merely the shadow or reflection of mind, and 
depends, like a shadow or reflection, on the attitudes into 
which mind puts itself. Hence, she argues, we shall no 
more learn how to get rid of small-pox by studying the 
human body, than we shall learn how to get rid of 
rheumatism which almost bends us double, by looking at 
the awkward shadow which we cast on the grass when 
walking. ‘ All treatises on anatomy, physiology and health, 
sustained by what is termed material law, are promoters of 
We must absolutely silence all those 
investigators who are now called men of science. We must 
bury or burn their books. We must realise that the several 
functions, and the relative positious, of the brain, the heart, 
the liver, the lungs, and so forth, are absolutely immaterial. 
It is nothing to us whether these organs exist at all; for 
even if they have been accustomed to have their own way 
hitherto, mind, now that Mrs. Eddy has discovered Christian 
Science, will make them act, for the future, in whatever way 
it chooses. It will, merely by the influence of its own 
thoughts, “reduce inflammation, dissolve tumours, cure 
organic diseases ”; and in order that the reader may be in no 
doubt as to its omnipotence, Mrs. Eddy alludes casually to 
what it will do in connection with other matters. It will 
enable “the mariner to have dominion ” over the weather ; 
it will enable the agriculturalist to be altogether indepen- 
dent of it, and to raise his crops without any reference to 
the ‘‘season, heat, cold, latitude or longitude.” 

All this is set forth in some six hundred pages, and the 
reader's faith is very greatly assisted by Mrs. Eddy’s liberal! 
employment of nearly every polysyllabic word known to 
any school of philosophy. Our account of her wisdom, 
however, is not yet complete. The most interesting feature 
in her system is this—that whilst basing her marvellous 
discovery on the negation of matter, she is constantly 
asserting its reality, and appealing to the uniformities of 
its behaviour. She contrasts the days of ignorance, when 
men thought the sun went round the earth, with these 
days, when we know that the earth goes round the sun. 
One might have thought that if mind controls all matter 
even the weather and the sprouting of the crops ~it would 
have controlled the behaviour of the sun and the earth also, 
and that the earth began to move in deference to the 
opinions of Galileo, rather than that Galileo accommodated 
his opinions to his belief about the movement of the earth. 
ut Mrs. Eddy will, apparently, have none of this heresy 
‘‘Phenomena produced by belief,” she says, ‘ are destitute 
of science and principle ” and in order to complete our 
unconscious repudiation of her own teaching, she admits, in 
a hasty and not very gracious paragraph, that though 
mind, illumined by the doctrines of Christian Science, will 
cure every disease which has ever puzzled the physician, 
without anv reference to the condition or character of the 
organs, it is altogether powerless to mend a broken bone. 
Bone-setting, she says, should still be left to the surgeons 
who are benighted enough to believe that bones have some 
Here, indeed, we have the germs of dualism 
with a vengeance ; for it seems to be the upshot of Mrs. 
Eddy’s philosophy, not that man consists of mind only, but 
that he consists of mind and bones, his flesh alone being 


sickness and disease.” 


real existence. 


imaginary. 

How she arrives at her conelusions will perhaps explain 
the nature of them. She has arrived at them solely by a 
study of the book of Genesis ; and her scientific scholarship 
is so scientifie and profound, that she has discovered that 
the river Gihon is symbolical of the rights of Woman. 

That Mrs. Eddy herself should have written this farrago 
of raving nonsense, is not perhaps wonderful. We are pre- 


pared for the appearance of persons of extraordinary folly, just 
as we are forthe appearance of persons of extraordinary genius. 
But what is astonishing is the fact that this book of Mrs. 
Eddy’s in America has already passed through very nearly 
a hundred editions ; and that educated men and women in 
London are actually at this moment gravely parroting the 
phrases of this egregious female charlatan, without any 
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suspicion that they are talking a mad gibberish, to which 
it is wholly impossible to attach a single accurate thought. 
We believe, however, that we have ourselves been betrayed 
into an inaccuracy of phrase. We referred to the disciples 
of Mrs. Eddy in London as being educated men and women. 
The word men should, we believe, have been written in the 
singular; and the man in question, when he appearel at 
the meeting of Christian Scientists, had a highly scented 
pocket-handkerchief, and wore ladies’ suéde gloves. 


THE DOG-LOVER AND HER DOGS. 


\ ORE than three thousand years ago, Agur, the son of 
av Takeh, wrote, “ For three things the earth is dis- 
quieted, and for four which it cannot bear.” If the sage 
had lived in modern times, he would have met with many 
things which he might with advantage have added to his 
list. Things so small apparently in themselves, that it is 
almost impossible to realise “ how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth,” 

One of the chief offenders in unwittingly bringing dis- 
quietude upon the earth, is the woman who makes her devo- 
tion to her dogs a weariness to herself and her friends. We 
say woman, because men are not generally guilty in this 
respect, having more control over themselves in their dealings 
with animals, and therefore being better fitted for the train- 
ing and disciplining of them. 

She is usually a lonely woman in some way, either single, 
or childless, or a widow, and in one’s amiable moments, one 
sees and pities the pathetic side to the picture. But these 
moments are rare, only occurring when one meets her apart 
from her “ darlings.” 

There is something very evil in the influence which this 
type of Woman exercises over the dog, mind and body. She 
demoralises him, he loses the keenness of his instincts, his 
intelligence, his manners, hair, health, teeth and figure at a 
comparatively early age. The odour he imparts on entering 
a room is not of Araby to the senses of the unprejudiced 
friend, although the fond owner avers ‘it is only nice 
clean soap,” while she eestatically embraces him, kissing his 
‘sweet nose.” 

But the occasion when our friend’s dog is most objection- 
able to everyone except herself is the hour that succeeds 
luncheon. Then, when her intimates have still something 
to say to her, and when some of them have hoped perhaps 
for a few minutes in private with her, comes disappointment ; 
for the disquieting hostess neither keeps her place at the 
table, nor leads the way to the dvawing-room. She seats 
herself apart at a side-table covered with pots and dishes, 
whose contents resemble the shambles, chopping and cut- 
ing with a curious ecstatic vigour, and all the while 
admonishes and coaxes, implores and encourages the 
surrounding barking, choking, snorting, ill-mannered crew, 
just for her sake to force themselves to eat a little, and 
to try each to keep to his own dish. Each dish holds some 
peculiar dainty, supposed to correspond to some peculiar 
taste of its owner. There is gravy for one, and greens for 
another ; Jack likes his dinner dry, Jill won't eat hers unless 
it 1s quite moist ; one likes brown bread, and one white, and 
one must have his food patted into a kind of flat pudding, 
while his brother is understood to prefer his in a heap. There 
are many ringings for the butler toenquire why Dodo's soup 
is greasy, and why salt accompanies Osric’s gory bullock’s 
heart, and will the kitechenmaids never learn that Juno only 
eats mutton, and never beef? The guests are in the 
meantime left seated in flushed silence, broken oeca- 
sionally by some remark addressed to the entirely occupied 
lady, who either answers at random or not at all, so busy is 
she talking to her * children” who all, according to her, 
understand every word she says to them. 

During luncheon the interruptions will have been many. 
The dogs have never been trained to lie in corners, con- 
veniently out of the way. Consequently, they have been 
tripped over by the waiting s:rvants, and each has had to 
be consoled and the company assured “that he wasn’t 
naughty, only he had mistaken the moment, and thought 
his din-din was coming, and so it should—mummy’s own 
darling.” 

When the dreary ordeal is at length brought to a close, 
the party, wading through a sea of plates and bones—-more 
discouraging to varnished toes and silken petticoats than 
the heaviest ploughed field —file into the drawing-room, and 
hope for their coffee and cigarettes in peace. Rest has not 
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come yet, however, for the dogs are seen to have followed 
them, and each, desirous of unearthing some treasure buried 
yesterday in the garden, clamours to be let out. Then the 
turmoil commences. The men half-heartedly struggle with 
the enormous, heavy windows, while the hostess distractedly 
tears at the bell, and back troop the worried and cross 
servants. The windows are opened, and, like a stream in 
spate the seven rush forth. The weary catechism begins 
again, ‘ Are you sure Osric has water in his basin ¢? and 
how long was Jack out this morning ¢” and so on throughout 
the whole gamut of anxious folly. These questions having 
been satisfactorily and probably untruthfully answered, 
tranquility reigns; but it is speedily interrupted, and a 
despairing voice is heard saying, “ There is that brute of a 
dog wanting to get in again!” Then the offended “ parent” 
turns on him reproachfully with, ‘Ah! [ see you are not 
a genuine lover of dogs. You are one of those who like 
dogs in their proper places.” 

[tis very curious to see how little response this self-deny- 
ing love calls forth. All the remarkable instances of dogs’ 
lidelity and devotion have been to masters, and not mis- 
tresses. There is nothing that can equal in touching 
unselfishness the attachment of the Highland sheep dog. 

As a rule women appear incapable of training animals, 
To break in a dog or school a horse requires immense 
patience, perseverance, determination and strength of mind 
to punish at the right moment. Women’s punishments are 
generally administered in proportion to the annoyance 
caused to them personally, and not with regard to the 
intrinsic merit of the crime committed. Thus if her dog barks 
at visitors when she has a headache, a woman feebly beats 
him with her pocket-handkerchief, but at other times 
he is allowed to make as much noise as he pleases, even at 
the entrance of his own mistress. 

Dogs are delightful companions if only they are treated 
with reason—with as much reason, for instance, as one 
exercises towards one’s children and fellow creatures 
generally. The whole gist of our complaint is that they are 
not so treated. .A woman would not encourage the man 
whom she loved most dearly to repose his earthy boots on 
her “ point d’Alencon ” lap, to drag food off the table, or to 
terrify her horses into bolting. This is a favourite trick 
with the lady’s dog, and his mistress’s horses are very likely 
used to it; but not so those of her friends; and many 
persons have met with very serious accidents, while either 
riding or driving sensitive, high-couraged animals, through 
encountering one or several of these uncontrolled public 
nuisances. 

So the Earth is disquieted and endless annoyances 
arise out of what might very easily be an unalloyed 
solace and pleasure; for human nature must have some 
object for its affections, and to the heart in loneliness even 
a dog's love may bring the consolation of friendship. No 
one can doubt its capacity for returning love; and if it 
cannot return confidences, it at all events cannot betray 
them. 


A SAINT ON THE SONG OF SONGS. 


FYWO handsome volumes have been issued by a London 

publisher,* of a kind which is singularly, and even 
amusingly, unlikely to appeal to the tastes of the average 
book-buyer of to-day—even to the book-buyer who 
fancies himself a serious student. These are the third and 
fourth volumes of an elaborately annotated translation of 
the Life and Works of Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux—the 
great Cistercian saint and ascetic of the twelfth century. 
The number of persons who will care to do more than 
glance at the thousand pages comprised in these two volumes 
will be small. Their contents are mainly a large collection 
of letters to forgotten persons about unknown or unim- 
portant events, learned disquisitions with regard to the 
original text, and eighty-six sermons on passages from the 
Song of Solomon. The reader of to-day, no matter how 
devout, or how much in sympathy with the spirit of 
medieval Christianity, will be apt, after the briefest 
inspection of the Saint’s voluminous compositions, to say, as 
Carlyle said of the sermons of the Cromwellian preachers, 
that “the human soul, got into other latitudes, cannot now 
give harbour to them.” And yet a more patient investiga- 
tion of one of these volumes, at all events, will reveal to us 


* The Works of St. Bernard, Edited by 8. J. Eaves. Vols. ILL. and 
IV? London : John Hodges, 
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something of which the interest is really fresh, and appeals 
at once, in an odd and incongruous way, to our devotional 
feelings, our curiosity, and our sense of humour. 

The portion of St. Bernard’s writings which is caleulated 
thus to affect us, is his series of sermons on the Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon's. Of all the books which make 
up the Canonical Scriptures this is the one which even the 
most orthodox of modern commentators have agreed in 
interpreting with the greatest latitude, on the verbal in- 
spiration of which they have been least inclined to insist, 
and on the details of which they have been least inclined to 
dwell. It is, moreover, the book which even one of St. 
Bernard's biographers admits to be seemingly of all the 
inspired writings the strangest and most unsuitable for a 
monk to preach upon to monks, since the warmth of the 
language, however spiritual its intention, might be apt to 
exhale suggestions not strictly monastic. St. Bernard, 
however, vanquishes all difficulties, and he certainly does so 
not by the process of avoiding them. On the contrary, 
he selects and dilates upon those precise passages to 
which the bashful reader would instinctively take most 
exception, and from which the most ingenious symbolist 
might despair of extracting edification, and injects into 
every phrase some unexpected and sacred meaning. 

Let us begin with a passage which we need not quote in 
its entirety-——the passionate outburst beginning, * A bundle 
of myrrh is my well-beloved untome.” St. Bernard explains 
this in the following extraordinary way: “ Previously, He 
was ealled ~ the King , > how He 1s called , well-beloved.’ 
Great is the virtue of humility, since the majesty of Godhead 
itself so easily condescends to it. A name of reverence is 
quickly changed into a term of friendship. A bundle of 
myrrh. Myrrh, which is bitter, signifies the hard and 
rigorous facts of trouble and sorrow. The Bride, foreseeing 
that she is about to endure these for the sake of her 
Beloved, says these words with a feeling of gladness, trusting 
that she will endure bravely all that is laid upon her.” 
The verse, ” My beloved is to me as a cluster of grapes in th 
vineyards of Engedi,” is explained by saying that Hugedi 
‘has a twofold meaning—‘the fountain of the kid’ and 
‘the washing of the nations’; and in each sense it points to the 
tears of sinners.” ‘* Behold, thou art fair, my love ; thou art 
fair ; thow hast doves’ eyes,” is explained as meaning that the 
Chureh, when fully united with Christ, “no longer holds 
converse with matters that are too high for her: but like that 
gentle and artless bird the dove, is content with simple matters, 
making her nest in the hollows of the rock—that is to say, 


the sacred wounds.” More curious still is the explanation 
given of the description of the nuptial chamber—“ 77, 
heams of our house are cedar, our rafters cupre ss.” The 


cedar beams, says St. Bernard, signify the Bishops and the 
higher officials of the Church; whilst the rafters, formed 
from a humbler tree, the cypress, signify the general body 
of those in holy orders, who ought to be, as the cypress is, 
“fragrant and incor} uptible.” “Asa lily amongst thorns, 
so is my love amongst the daughters,” is said to mean the 
Church, who in her orthodoxy is beset by doubters. 
“ Comfort me with apples” is explained as meaning by apples 
good works, and expressing a desire that works shall supple- 
ment divine love. Still more strange again is the following 
piece of criticism: ‘“ His left hand is under my head ; with 
his reght hand he shall embrace me.” The key, Says St. 
Bernard, to the meaning of this passage is to be found in the 
fact that the verb “ embrace” is not in the past or present 
tense, but in the future. The embrace has not yet been 
given—merely a preliminary caress; but the Bride is so 
full of the holy virtue of gratitude “that she does not wait 
to receive the farther favour which is in store for her, but 
at once renders thanks to the Spouse for what she has 
received already.” “ Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away,” is, according to St. Bernard, an exhortation to the 
Church, that contemplation and meditation must alternate 
with works and actions, and is a call to her to leave the 
former for a time, and undertake the latter; whilst “ 7/. 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land” is explained by the 
theory that the turtle has a voice expressive of pain, and 
thus symbolises the preacher who teaches us to mourn for 
our sins. We will give the reader one more example, which 
in quaintness and ingenuity surpasses even those just 
quoted : “ Thy cheeks are beautiful as a turtle-dove’s.” The 
secret meaning of this passage, says St. Bernard, is to be 
sought for in the fact that it pleased the Holy Spirit to 
direct that the word “ cheek” should be in the plural, not 
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in the singular ; and his own opinion is that this mention of 
both cheeks is intended to signify the two distinct elements 
necessarily required “in an intention, which we have said 
to be the countenance of the soul ; these two elements being 
the thing intended, and the reason why we intend it.” 

If we look at these curiosities of criticism from a certain 
point of view, it is difficult to avoid smiling at them, and 
telling ourselves that the theory of the great Shakespearian 
cryptogram is sober common-sense when compared with 
them ; and yet if we consider them with the aid of a little 
sympathy, they are capable of showing themselves to us in 
au very different light. And such sympathy can hardly 
fail to be awakened in us by the profound sincerity, the 
earnest yet restrained devotion, and the touching modesty of 
the Saint. What can be more beautiful than the following 
simple confession of the difficulties he encountered in the 
elucidation of certain passages ? ‘‘ If the question here,” he 
says, ** were of carnal! spouses and dishonourable loves, as the 
literal sense of the text seems at first to suggest, I leave 
such matters to those whom they may concern, for they do 
not concern me. But if it is my duty to respond to and 
satisfy, so far as my poor powers may extend, the wishes 
and the needs of souls that seek the Lord, I ought to draw 
from the Holy Scriptures, in which they trust they have 
the word of life, something spiritual and life-giving, that 
they who are the poor of Christ may eat and be satisfied.” 

As we read such words as these, we seem to see a window 
opened, and we are enabled to look into the faiths and 
feelings of the men of the middle ages, and to see 
something of those extraordinary spiritual conditions, 
which made the earth—then the centre of the Universe 
so much nearer to heaven than we most of us can think it 
now, and filled the cloister alternately with the agitation ¢ t 
the expectant Bride, and with the peace that passes under 
standing. Nor is the effect that is thus produced by these 
sermons lessened when we think of the man who wrote 
them, and the circumstances of their composition. He 
wrote them, says an old biographer, “in a bower formed of a 
trellis covered with sweet-peas, where, having obtained an 
interval of quiet, he occupied himself in solitary meditations 
upon Divine things ; and suddenly there came to him, in that 
simple hermitage, as to one sitting in the Lord’s dwelling, 
songs of love, and the feasts of spiritual nuptials.” Is it not 
possible that n. svite of his want of critical knowledge—in 
spite of his belie: in the Atonement —a doctrine which Pro- 
fessor Jowett thouy\t so degrading—-he may have known 
some secret of pure and of true religion which has been 
hidden from those liberalizing theologians whose main 
spiritual proposal for the guidance and consolation of the 
attlicted is, in the words of one of their late clerical leaders, 
“ to detwcate the idea of God to a pure transparency ” ¢ 








THE LOOKER-ON, 


\ CULT of decorative painting, or what is known as 
+ decorative painting, found place at the Grosvenor, 
and has been passed on to the New Gallery, that natural 
home of the Arts and Crafts Society. This decorative 
painting means something different from the palatial and 
broadly conventionalized styles of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, of Raphael in the stanze of the Vatican, of 
Veronese in the Ducal Palace, of Rubens in the Luxem 

bourg series, of Puvis de Chavannes at Amiens, of Paul 
Baudry in the Opera House at Paris. Nor does this New 
Gallery ideal of painting agree with that of Millet, Corot 
and men whose work is decorative in the sense that all its 
parts agree in sentiment, as the elements of a building 
stand to each other in some relation of harmony. The 
schools which have chiefly characterized the exhibitions of 
the New Gallery are symbolic rather than decorative. The 
pieces of a building or of a musical movement bear a formal 
and not a symbolic relation to each other and to the whole 
work. In a work of art details which appear to an ordi 
nary artistic mind troublously prominent, too numerous, or 
out of technical character, seem toa symbolic mind perfectly 
justitied, not by their part in a harmony of execution, but 
by the importance of their secondary and mystic meaning. 


Sir E. Burne-Jones is one of the chief leaders of the 
lis pictures rarely have the repose of art 
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which comes from a perfect unity of feeling between ima- 
gination, treatment, and technique. If composition, brush- 
work, and colour agree with the balance between fantasy 
and reality in an artist’s conception, even a picture made of 
contorted and tempestuous elements gives one a sense of 
tranquility and harmony in the midst of its fictitious excite- 
ment. Sir E. Burne-Jones seems to doubt the might of 
style ; in the same picture he mingles breadth and small- 
ness, and in his execution he sometimes suggests a thousand 
contending emotions which have nothing to do with any one 
pictorial ensemble. We see this in his “The Tower of 
Brass”; a jumble, we may say, of the composition-masses 
of Rossetti and the details of Mr. Holman Hunt. It was 
at least without any impulse to decorative unity. The 
picture now in the New Gallery, “ The Pilgrim of Love,” 
is based on a general plan that might have allowed a perfect 
harmony between general aspect and executive details. 
There is a certain breadth and grandeur about the figures, 
a largeness in the landscape; but this fine design suffers 
from a thicket of enormous iron brambles introduced, 
doubtless, for some mystic reason which requires more 
explanation than two lines from Mr. Swinburne in the 
catalogue. Still, “The Pilgrim of Love,” though rather 
symbolic than decorative, is one of the best of its kind, and 
quite as decorative as the work of most men of the same or 
other schools. Mr. Crane, Mr. La Thangue, Mr. Nowell, 
Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Olivier, Mr. Collier, 
which of them exhibits ideally decorative art at the New 
Gallery this year? That is to say, in the work of which of 
them do all parts join together to produce a pattern of colour 
and form? We must say that Sir E. Burne-Jones, at least 
ou this oecasion, aims at decoration quite as decidedly as the 
powerful realists, Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. La Thangue. 


Out of many good portraits we may mention,three as char- 
teristic of diflerent ways of presenting a sitter to the world. 
The pictures are Mr. Sargent’s “ Mrs, George Swinton,” 
Mr. Melville’s “* M. White, Esq.,” and Mr. Tuke’s “ Miss 
Kitson.” The first we may call the most personal ; for Mr. 
Sargent uses his wonderful power of style to enforce 
his own impression of the sitter. The second is more 
traditional, for Mr. Melville applies the taste of Velas- 
quez to ennoble his subject. But he has achieved this 
fairly ; he has chosen a scheme of decoration that agrees 
well enough with his model. Mr. Tuke’s picture is the 
most unaffected, for he has made a plain study of nature, 
with just enough art and style to lift it above a_ photo- 
graph. They are all three excellent pictures, although 
not the only ones in the New Gallery ; indeed, we might 
have spoken of others by Mr. Spencer Watson, Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, Mr. Boughton, Mr. Collier, Mr. Jacomb Hood, 
Mr. F. M. Skipworth,and Mr. Alma Tadema. To return to 
the question of decorative quality in a picture, it seems to 
us that Mr. Sargent’s portrait, though not professedly 
aimed at decoration, nevertheless possesses, in a greater 
degree than almost anything else in the Gallery, its most in- 
dispensable constituent unity. 


If the decorative is attainable in the likeness of a 
human being, soit may be in the picture of a place. Several 
landscapes in the New Gallery are pushed to such a unity 
of expression in shape and colour that the aspect of the 
canvas is congruous and decorative throughout. Of these, as 
of the portraits, some are more real than others, some more 
fanciful. Mr. Arthur Lemon’s “ Strange Sails ” gives one a 
keener sense of realisation than any landscape in the Gallery. 
It is an art the exact contrary of that practised by Mr. Brett 
and praised by Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Hennessy, 
Mr. Leslie Thomson, Mr. Arthur Tomsen, and several others 
with different degrees of sincerity paint things as they are. 
Mr. East paints dreams of things—not lies but dreams. 
Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. T. Robertson, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. E. 
Stott, and others send beautiful and poetic landscape, in 
which the sentiment of the whole is enhanced by the treat- 
ment or the suppression of detail according to principles that 
may be called decorative. 


London has a new playhouse, and it is not only a new 
but a brilliant one. One regrets, on sentimental grounds, 
the disappearance of the old Her Majesty's, around 
which many more or less agreeable recollections gathered. 
But the new Her Majesty’s will in due course be pro- 
ductive of memories not less agreeable than their 


bs 
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predecessors ; and, meanwhile, it is pleasant to know 
that Mr. Tree's future home is, in all mechanical respeets, 
thoroughly modern, representing the last word (for the 
present) of theatrical authorities in the matter of adapta- 
bility and convenience. The auditorium is certainly (so 
far as we have tested it) comfortable ; there is a satisfactory 
absence of draughts; one can see and hear well. The 
building is not too large, and it is not too small. The 
decoration is in good taste ; the lighting seems adequate. 
The stage arrangements will enable the manager to do any- 
thing from Shakespeare to pantomime ; the dressing-rooms 
are models of what they should be ; and, over and above all, 
the house has a dignified exterior. One is sorry that 
it dwarfs, architecturally, its opposite neighbour in the 
same line of business; but, as we have said, the structure 
is not too big, and that in itself is a virtue, 


As for the play with which Mr. Tree has begun his 
venture, it belongs to a class for which we have no liking, 
und of which we should like to see as little as possible— 
that of the adapted novel. The better the novel, the 
worse the drama founded upon it; the best adaptations 
are those which deal only with episodes in fiction—such 
as the ‘Olivia ” of Mr. Wills. Novels, as wholes, do not 
adapt well. In Zhe Seats of the Mighty Myr. Gilbert 
Parker has sought to give us the concentrated essence of 
his romance, but he has not succeeded in making a good 
play. He assumes in his audience what he has no right 
to assume—a knowledge of the story on which the play 
is based. Without that knowledge the action and charac- 
terisation of his drama are at times unintelligible. Who 
the people are, and how they come to be where they are 
—this is often difficult, if not impossible, to understand. 
But even more detrimental to the prospects of the piece 
is the slowness of its movement in the prologue and 
Act I. Not till the second act is reached are the pulses 
of the spectator appreciably stirred. On Wednesday the 
audience was quite inert until Mrs, Tree as the amorous 
Madame Cournal turned savagely upon Mr. Tree as the 
cynical Doltaire, and threatened him with hate instead of 
love. 


The second act of Mr. Parker’s play has a fair rapidity, 
and saves the work from popular condemnation. But one 
cannot hope for Zhe Seats of the Mighty the vogue secured 
by The Prisoner of Zenda and Under the Red Robe. Not 
only is the story unfolded, at first, too slowly; there is the 
deeper trouble that the most prominent figure—that of 
Doltaire—is unattractive, and that the main motive of the 
work is thin. Doltaire’s chief object is to find and seize a 
document incriminating the Pompadour, and at the same 
time to rid himself of the man who holds the document— 
his rival in love. Somehow or other this is not sufficient to 
catch and retain one’s interest. Is it because Doltaire 
talks so much and achieves so little? Is it because he is 
for ever registering vows which he does not fulfil? Mr. 
Parker should have made him more impressive. He should 
also have given his young hero, Moray, more to do. As it 
is, Moray has only to “suffer and be strong.” One is 
thankful for the duel in the second act ; but what is that 
among so much that is tedious and dull? Mr. Tree acts 
with considerable distinction, and Mr. Waller with agree- 
able dignity. Mrs. Tree and Miss Kate Rorke are seen 
almost at their best. But the play is rather tiresome, never- 
theless. 


Evidently there is no decline in the fondness for “ musical 
farce.” Within the past week two more specimens of the 
species have been introduced to London audiences. Both 
were born elsewhere. The French Maid began its existence 
at Bath, and has already enjoyed a provincial popularity. 
It is one of the brightest of its kind, It is not disfigured by 
vulgarity, and, what is still more extraordinary, the libretto 
—by Mr. Basil Hood—has some pretensions to literary 
finish. The dialogue is at some distance from that of 
Sheridan, or even from that of Gilbert or Pinero; but the 
“lyrics” are not only neatly turned, but often fresh and 
happy in idea. They are not at all on the model of the 
ditties beloved of the smoking-room ; they show fancy, and 
even a modicum of wit and humour. Their musical settings 
are not unworthy of them, and, indeed, the strains of Mr. 
Walter Slaughter have a certain character as well as 
melody. The nautical element in them is especially success- 
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ful. In a word, an evening can now be spent in Terry's 
Theatre without any sense of weariness. There is an accept- 
able air of refinement about the whole entertainment, and 
particularly in the performances of Miss Kate Cutler as 
the heroine and Mr. Eric Lewis as a French hotel-keeper. 


For the other “ musical farce” to which we have referred 

Lost, Stolen, or Strayed—not nearly so much is to be 
said. [It comes to us from Paris, by way of New York. 
That is to say, Messrs. Goodwin and Morse (author and 
composer) have taken the main plot of + 
Petit Oscar, and built upon it a rollicking farce of the old- 
fashioned sort. In detail their work is a pasticcio of 
familiar material. The dialogue and lyrics have no pre- 
tensions to literature; the music is lively or pretty, as the 
case requires, but as reminiscent as the libretto. The 
appeal is chiefly to the gallery, the pit, and the golden 
youth. There is a topical song, and a pas ale quatre, and a 
body of handsome chorus ladies, brilliantly attired. For 
the cultivated ear nothing is provided, save the excellent 
singing of Miss Decima Moore and Mr. Appleby (a new- 
comer). The freshest acting in the piece is furnished by 
two other new-comers—Mr. Arthur Styan, whose portrait 
of a jealous Cuban has genuine force and colour, and Miss 
Nita Martino, a young foreign lady who has real 
piquancy. 


Bapteme du 


Mrs. Laneaster- Wallis has, in her day, done praise- 
worthy things as a Shakespearean actress. Her style, if 
lacking in charm, had precision and neatness, and there 
was individual thought at the base of all her histrionic 
conceptions. Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis has also collaborated 
in the production of a few serious dramas. On Wednesday 
afternoon she presented at the Criterion an *“ original” 
play ealled An Amateur Wipe —which proved to be an ex- 
travaganza after the pattern of The Rehearsal and The 
Critic: a very long way after. Fitted with songs and 
dances it might be much liked in the country, where rough- 
and-tumble fun is still appreciated. But for a West-End 
public An Amateur Wife is not well calculated. It re- 
introduced that sound comedian—the first Belinda in 
Our Boys—Miss Cicely Richards ; but it supplied her with 
no opportunities for once more making her mark. 


The Queen's Proctor is now preceded nightly at the 
Strand by a little comedy which is well worth seeing. 
This is the Dr. Johnson of Mr. Leo Trevor, who has con 
trived to put “the great lexicographer” on the stage 
without arousing the indignation, or even the resentment, 
of the literary student. The characterisation both of 
Johnson and of Boswell is very crude, no doubt, but it 
is tolerably recognisable, and does not offend. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier’s voice is too young for that of the 
elderly hero; but his “make-up” is ingenious and 
effective, and his acting has sobriety and some finesse. 


English musical opinion is SO far entirely unanimous con- 
cerning the merits of La Boheme. At Manchester, where 
the public is keenly critical, the opera made an unmistak- 
ably good impression, in spite of a translation which by no 
means does justice toa capital libretto, and not withstanding 
a performance wherein the voiceless tenor went through his 
part virtually in dumb show. The music is less remarkable 
for originality than for the singular appropriateness and 
force with which it depicts the emotions of Murger’s familiar 
personages and the meaning of the words that the Italian 
authors have put in their mouths. It is music full of 
melody and grace, and, where necessary, charged with 
abundant dramatic sentiment and power; in either case, 
moreover, it is admirably written for the singers, and 
orchestrated with delightful variety of colour and device. 
In a word, spontaneity, charm, and ample resource dis- 
tinguish Signor Puccini's score throughout, and the whole 
work represents a decided advance upon his earlier opera 
Manon Lescaut. The smoothness and animation of the 
Englisl performance reflected great credit on the Carl Rosa 
troupe. Especially good were Miss Alice Esty’s touching 
impersonation of Mimi and Mr. William Paull’s broad, 
vigorous assumption of Marcel, while the bustling scene 
outside the Café Momus was enacted by principals and 
choristers alike with the spirit and intelligence for which this 
company is famous. 


It is interesting to learn that Signor Puccini's next opera 
will be on the subject of La Josca. The music of the first act, 
indeed, is already sketched. The libretto is from the joint 
pens of Signori Giuseppe Giacosa and Luigi Lica, the authors 
of La Bohéme, who have, it seems, had the benefit of M. 
Sardou’s advice in the arrangment of their scenario, An 
important outcome of the collaboration is that the four acts 
of the play are condensed into three, and that the more or 
less superfluous scene of the reception at the Palace has been 
bodily excised. The opera will be the better for both 
alterations. 


When Mendelssohn gave oneof his finest overtures the title 
of * The Hebrides ” (or “ Fingal’s Cave”) it was because he 
intended it as a key to the impressions that he had em- 
bodied in his music after a tow through the more remote 
parts of Scotland. This did not essentially convert his work 
into an example of what is now called “ programme-music.” 
The same considerations should surely apply in the case of 
Mr. Herbert Bunning’s new overture, “ Mistral,” performed 
for the first time at Mr. Manns’s benefit concert at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday ; but here the title is mis- 
leading, and the com poser has only himself to thank if his 
critics have searched in vain for the illustration of a “ pro 
gramme” where they were expected to look for nothing 
beyond impressions. In reality this clever composition deals 
with the méstral only in its opening bars ; the main body 
of the work is intended to suggest the stories of love and 
romance associated with the land of the Troubadours—the 
land where the smstral blows—and so much it may fairly 
be said to achieve in a modest, reasonable degree by the 
skilful employment of artistic means. Mr. Bunning is a 
talented musician, and in due time will make his mark, 
Meanwhile he will do well to be more careful in his choice 
of titles. Another feature of the same concert was an 
astonishingly correct and intelligent performance of 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto by Miss Maud MacCarthy, a 
little girl of thirteen, who has studied for some time under 
Senor Arbos. For one so young it was a remarkable effort 
and quite exceptional, even in these days of wonderful 
musical prodigies. 


The list of artists just issued for this year’s Bayreuth 
Festival discloses the name of only one English singer, that 
is to say, Miss Marie Brema, who is down for the parts of 
Fricka in Der Ring des Nibelunge nv and Kundry in Parsifal. 
The rest, with the exception of three Dutch artists and 
one Russian, are either Germans or Austrians. It is worthy 
of note that that ambitious young man, Herr Siegfried 
Wagner, is bracketed with Hans Richter as one of the 
conductors of the tetralogy, while Felix Mott] and Anton 
Seidl are to share the direction of Parsifal. Visitors to 
Bayreuth will be glad to know in good time how the repre 
sentations of the former work are allotted. It may make 
all the difference to their choice of dates -provided they 
have not already chosen. 


It is not quite correct, as stated in 7'ruth, that the pro- 
ceeds of the first representation of Siegfried at Covent 
Garden this season (with M. Jean de Reszke in the title 
réle) ave to go towards the erection of the *‘ Sir Augustus 
Harris drinking fountain.” The cost of the memorial in 
question, as well as the endowment of a bed at the Charing 
Hospital, has been met out of the subscriptions 
already given. All further contributions to the Fund will 
be devoted to charitable purposes associated with the name 
of the late impresario. 


( "re SS 


The Champ de Mars this year contains a work of supreme 
importance, of uncontestable mastery. We allude to the 
monument of Victor Hugo by Rodin. Rodin lived for long 
in close intimacy with Victor Hugo, of whom he made very 
numerous sketches. It is not surprising, in consequence, 
that the likeness he presents of the poet is vivid to a degree 
it would be impossible to surpass, though the resemblance ot 
the statue with the original is but one, and not the greatest 
of the qualities of the work. The spirit in which the group 
is conceived is superb. The monument is grandly symbolical 
of the very genius of the poet as well as a marvellous pre- 
sentment of his appearance. It may be hoped that this 
masterpiece will put a stop to the foolish clamour with which 
Rodin has been assailed, because he has chosen to take his 
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own time over the other great work on which he is engaged 
the statue of Balzac. 


As for the paintings at the Champ de Mars, there are 
among them several canvases of merit, but only one, perhaps, 
the “ Christ en Croix” of Eugéne Carriére, of superlative 
quality. One of the most striking characteristics of the pre- 
sent show is the strong work sent in by foreign artists. The 
French themselves are beginning to allow with some trepi- 
dation that their artistie supremacy is in danger. — It is 
noteworthy in this connection that a general topic of con- 
versation on varnishing day was the rapidly growing 
importance of Munich as an art market. The primacy of 
Paris in this respect is undoubtedly shaken. 


The Salon du Champ de Mars has been the occasion of a 
rather amusing piece of art criticism. The writer of the 
compte rendu of the exhibition in a prominent Parisian 
daily, after citing the canvases sent in by Mr. Whistler, 
proceeded to pick them to pieces in thoroughgoing fashion. 
His fault-finding may or may not be justified, but it was a 
little ‘‘ previous,” the fact being that Mr. Whistler does not 
exhibit a single picture this year. At the last moment he 
cecided to sead nothing in, for reasons as to which contradic- 
tory rumours are in circulation. 


A curious circular has been sent to a number of Parisian 
literary men and journalists. It calls their attention to a 
book entitled Les Planétes Rocheuses ; Les Erreurs de la Vie, 
whose authoress, Madame Jousselin, describes herself as the 
wife of one of the greatest heroes of the war of 1870, and 
the queen of modern philosophy. The work is declared to 
be remarkable for the loftiness of its feeling and conception, 
and amongst its objects is that of enlightening mankind as to 
the fate that awaits them after death. Various strange 
doctrines are set forth in the volume: Madame Jousselin, 
for instance, claims to have prov ed that every Mah possesses 
four souls—two of them celestial and two material. The 
prospectus concludes with this assertion: “It is evident 
that the authoress has shown in this work as much imagi- 
nation, to go no farther, as Homer, Michael Angelo, 
Geéricault, Cuvier, Linné, Geoffroy Saint - Hilaire, and 
Newton.” Madame Jousselin announces that she has 
received letters of congratulation from numerous ‘ sove- 
reigns.” This being the case, she is doubtless indifferent to 
the judgments of mere subjects. 


The comparatively modern science of meteorology has 
shown us that if we are ever to attain to certainty in pre- 
dicting the changes of the weather, it is of the utmost 
importance that we should employ every means of studying 
the changes which are always going forward in the great 
mass Of air which clothes the surface of our globe. The 
formation of clouds, the occurrence of rain and thunder- 
storms have always made us acquainted with the existence 
of such changes, but it is only of late years that we have 
thought of measuring them. The difhiculty, of course, is to 
take our barometers and other instruments to the rare and 
lofty regions of the atmosphere. The interesting paper 
which was lately communicated to the Meteorological 
Society by the director of the Blue Hill Observatory, in 
Massachusetts, shows that the kite, which Franklin had 
already put to scientific uses in America, has solved this 
problem. Self-recording barometers, ete., are regularly 
carried up at the tail of kites to a height of something like 
two miles, and in a little while the flying of kites bids fair 
to become as serious and important an occupation here as 
it has always, without so much reason, been in China. 


Telegraphists have been often puzzled by breaks that 
have occurred in their strongest submarine cables without 
the least apparent cause. In a paper lately read before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers the well-founded opinion 
is put forward that these breaks may be due to submarine 
earthquakes. About six years ago, for instance, the visitors 
to Madeira were alarmed by a huge wave which broke 
unexpectedly on the shore at Funchal, and had all the cha- 
racteristics of an earthquake wave. Directly afterwards 
the telegraph cable from Funchal to Lisbon was found to 
have given way, without apparent cause, in deep water 
about eighteen miles to the south of Madeira. We know 
that earthquake shocks are not infrequent on the ocean 
bed, and this new theory seems to prove the existence of a 
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hitherto unsuspected danger to our submarine cables 
against which it is impessible at present to see how to 
guard them. 


The roller-boat, by which M. Ernest Bazin hopes to 
revolutionise naval construction, has overcome the first 
obstacle which naval experts prophesied for it. In a trial 
conducted last week off Havre, whilst “a fresh breeze was 
blowing, and the water was considerably distur bed,” this 
curious vessel appears to have given proofs of its stability 
in a sea-way. But shipbuilding is in many respects still an 
empirical art, in which an ounce of practice is often worth 
a ton of theory, and we shall all be pleased to welcome 
the Hrnest Bazin when it succeeds in paying that long- 
promised visit to the Thames. This, however, is only a 
model, so to speak, no bigger than a torpedo boat. The 
real difficulty will come when M. Bazin sets to work to 
apply his system to an Atlantic liner. One feels with Mr. 
Thornyeroft that no “ floating platform on wheels” can 
ever stand the shocks of the Atlantic waves. And we 
doubt whether M. Bazin’s invention will ever rise above the 
level of a toy or a torpedo boat. 


The bacteriologists, who are so fond of startling the 
world with announcements of unexpected perils, bave 
recently made two rather curious discoveries, One of these 
relates to the dangers which may lurk in so apparently 
healthy a place as a swimming-bath. A learned professor, 
who has been examining the water in the public baths at 
Berlin, finds that in a typical case where the water was 
only changed once in twenty-four hours, at the expiration 
of that time it contained the almost incredible number of 
270,000 bacteria to the cubic centimetre, or 270,000,000 
to the litre, which is rather less than a quart, As sewer 
water is considered bad when it holds as many as 80,000,000 
of bacteria to the litre, one is not surprised that several 
cases of typhoid have recently been traced to the use of the 
Berlin baths. The other discovery, which is due to a 
Frenchman, Dr, Sabourand, is that ordinary baldness is 
“the most abundantly and most purely microbic malady 
known in the skin.” Dr. Sabourand has not yet completed 
the work of scientifically identifying the bacillus which is 
to blame, although he has established enough proof to 
condemn it in any court of law. This discovery should 
help to break down the hairdresser’s faith in bears grease 
and such nauseous compounds, which can only feed the 
bacillus. As sunlight and fresh air are the most potent 
bactericides we know, it may also strengthen Lord Ronald 
Gower’s case against the chimney-pot hat. 








FINANCE. 
ReAt OA? always finds the Stock Exchange closed, 
~ 


except to those engaged in its spring-cleaning. Ac- 
cordingly members have to-day shut their doors against the 
two factors which have affected the business of the week, 
the one favourable and the other unfavourable. The first 
is the Turkish victory, which the Stock Exchange plumes 
itself upon having foreseen, and the second is the gravity of 
the South African political position, We have now entered 
upon an account of the normal length, and the settlement 
of the nineteen-day account, including the Easter holidays 
and the outbreak of war in Europe, is over. There was 
scarcely a rumour of a failure, and the facility with which 
the settlement was arranged, aided by plentiful and easy 
money, gave no hint of the disastrous circumstances which 
had threatened it. The fact is that the Turkish victory 
came just in the nick of time to cause a recovery in all 
departments. Had it been postponed for a day or two the 
nineteen-day account would have had to bear the brynt of 
the fall which at one time showed itself, and the super- 
stition as to nineteen-day accounts would have been 
confirmed. 


There is a general feeling in the money market that rates 
will not be much enhanced in the near future by any 
troublesome export of gold. The fact must not be over- 
looked, however, that a further war indemnity instalment 
amounting to some 2? millions sterling falls due from 
China to Japan this day week. Moreover Japan 
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continues steadily to draw gold from this country for 
the purposes of her gold standard. During the week 
covered by the Bank return she took £350,000 from 
the central institution; more has gone since, and 
withdrawals for other quarters brought the total efflux 
from the Bank up to £542,000. Against this, however, 
£300,000 was received from South Africa and Australasia, 
making the net loss of gold for the week £242,000. Austria 
has been a heavy purchaser of the metal in the market, and 
the condition of the French exchange has given rise to 
expectations of an efflux to Paris. In spite of what is being 
said, there is not much likelihood of any considerable relief 
from the United States. For one thing, the imposition of 
the new tariff will do much to check imports of merchan- 
dise and tend to turn the balance of trade in favour of 
America, thus easing her of monetary obligations abroad ; 
then, again, there are at least some signs of purchases of 
American securities on this side, and this too would check 
shipments of gold hither. Still the feeling of the market 1s 
that rates are not likely to harden as a conse juence ot any 
considerable alteration in the Bank’s stock of gold, and it is 
looking forward to the release of £1,500,000 on Wednesday 
by the paying off of Treasury bills which have not been 
renewed. Accordingly the discount rate after rising in the 
middle of the week to 13 per cent. for fine three month 
bills, in consequence of the foreign demand we have men- 
tioned, has slackened again to 1/ per cent., which was 
yesterday's rate. Call money and short loans have remained 
, the present quotation of / to # per cent. 
throughout the week, the Stock Exchange settlement 
causing very little difference, special loans to brokers being 
arranged at under 2 per cent. 


easy at 


The bullion withdrawals have had very little effect upon 
the price of Consols, which now stands at 112;*°. The quota- 
tion suddenly rose at the beginning of the week to 1123 on 
the news of the Turkish victory, but the advance was only 
momentary and the position of affairs regarding South 
Africa came as another check on the market: but after a 
relapse Consols have been creeping up again. As regards 
other high class securities, business is as stagnant as their 
prices are steady, excepting in the ease of Rupee Paper. 
Silver at 28}d. shows no change on the week, but for Rupee 

Paper there has sprung up a good investment demand. 


Whilst little or nothing is being done in Colonial securi- 
ties, a great deal of interest is evinced in the discussion in 
the Canadian Parliament of the tariff question. The new 
Bill is calculated to favour commerce between the colony 
and the mother country at the expense of the United 
States. Nine-tenths of Canada’s foreign commerce is 
either with America or Great Britain. At 
America sends her twice as much merchandise as we do. 


present 


Our exports to the colony last year amounted to less than 
53 millions sterling, whilst those of America were double 
that amount. 
siderably should the new bill become law, and our Canadian 
exports will be brought more into proportion with our 
Canadian imports, which may be stated roughly at sixteen 
or seventeen millions sterlmg per annum. Although 
America exports to Canada twice as much as we do, we imn- 
port from Canada twice as much as America does, the 


This state of things will be modified con- 


relative position having greatly changed in recent years ; 
twelve vears ago, in fact, the value of Canada’s export trade 
to the two countries was nearly equal. A factor which 
should be taken into consideration in computing the value 
and possibilities of Canadian securities is the growth of the 
gold industry. The statement made by the Duke of Teck 
that he is interested in the British Yuken Chartered Com- 
pany, and had asked some members of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to support it, willdo much more to turn the public eye 
in that direction, even than the Columbian companies’ pros- 
pectuses which have been flaunted before the public. Much 
discrimination must be observed from the mining share- 
holder's point of view, but to the investor in Canadian securi- 
ties the activity and increase in gold production cannot but 
be favourable 


Most cheerful of all departments is the Home Railway 
market. Expectation as to the Easter traffic ran high, and 
in spite of the somewhat unfavourable weather, it cannot be 
said that the returns are disappointing. Asa matter of 
fact, it is the weather f« r the week or twe pre ceding Easter, 
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when people are making their arrangements, rather than the 
weather at Easter itself, which affects the receipts of most of 
the railway c mn panies, and accordingly this year people 
were tempted to become passengers. It has been gravely 
argued, this week, that the heavy lines are likely to suffer 
ut holiday time because, although the passenger traffic may 
increase, this is counteracted by a diminution of merchan 
dise traftic. But a moment’s consideration shows that 
although goods may not be despatched at Easter itself the 
trafiic is not lost altogether; the despatch is made either 
immediately before or immediately after the holiday, and is 
therefore shown in the weekly returns. In any case the 
Easter traffie returns of the heavy lines make quite as favour- 
ably a display this vear as those of the southern lines, which 
seem to have reached the zenith of their power to meet the 
demands for transport at holiday time. Taking a fortnight’s 
returns so as to include both the week containing Easter 
Monday and the week containing Good Friday we find that 
the increase on the Brighton line compared with the similar 
holiday weeks of last year was insignificant, that the 
Chatham increase amounted to £2,400 for the fortnight, 
the South Western to £15,000, the Great Northern to 
£15,000, the North Western to £11,000, the Great Western 
and the North Eastern to £17,000 each, the Great Eastern 
to £16,000 and the Midland to £20,000. With Easter ove: 
we are now in a position to make a fair comparison of the 
returns for seventeen weeks of the half-year with those of 
the corresponding period of the first half of 1896. Such 
Cc mnparis m shows extremely s itisfactory results. For the 
two-thirds of the half year the line which shows the biggest 
increase is the Midland, with £105,000; the companies 
coming next in order are the North Western, with an 
increase of £75,000, the North Eastern and Great Eastern 
with £70,000, and the Great Western with £64,000.* At 
the bottom of the list stands the Metropolitan District with 
a puny increase of £678, although its sister, the Metro- 
politan, shows an increase of £25,000. Metropolitan stocks 
suffered at one time in the week by the explosion at 
Farringdon Street, and Great Northerns also gave way 
owing to the accident to the Scotch express, or rather owing 
to the exaggerated reports of the accident which at first 
reached the market, for the stock quickly recovered when 
the truth was known. Chatham securities are very strong, 
a large number of buyers having come into the market. 
There has been a good deal of speculative buying of South 
Western deferred, and Brighton securities are favourably 
regarded. The latest traflic return shows an increase of 
£5,482 over the corresponding week of last year, and 
although it must be remembered that it covers Easter week, 
it must also be borne in mind that last year the railway had 
the advantage of the Epsom spring races. The next traffic 
return is likely to be a good one, with the City and Suburban 
receipts to swell it. 


Although deploring the fiscal policy of the United States, 
wep inted out last week that, for reasons given, an advance 
in American railroads would not be surprising. The for- 
ward movement has taken place generally, the securities of 
practically every line having improved. In most cases the 
advances are merely fractional, but Chicago and Milwaukee 

742 has risen a point and a half. The improvement has 
taken place, moreover, under somewhat adverse market 
conditions. For one thing, the Wall Street market was 
closed altogether for holiday purposes on Tuesday ; then 
there have been several organised bear raids on securities 
which are specialities in New York but are not much known 
on this side, and the death of Mr. Theodore Havemeyer 
had an unsettling effect. He operated largely in stocks, 
especially in that of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
of which he was vice-president. His fortune is estimated at 
as high as four millions sterling. The most adverse cir- 
cumstance affecting the market, however, has been the ship- 
ment of gold and the talk of it. The sum of £300,000 
was taken on Wednesday, and a further sum is announced 
for export to-day. But, as we have said, there appears at 
present to be no probability of these shipments assuming an 
alarming form. Canadian Pacifics have been rising all the 
week, and close 33 higher at 537. There is a satisfactory 
revenue statement, an arrangement with the Great Northern 
is talked of, and there is hope for the Company in the 
Columbian boom. 


We have become quite unaccustomed of late to a firm 
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but the development of the war, with the 
decisive Turkish victories, has given us one this week. The 
Continental bourses have been particularly buoyant, and 
have gaily supported securities, the French demand for 
Italian Fives having raised them a couple of points to 908. 
Of course Greeks have been a weak spot, but they have 
yecovered in the past two days, the 188], the 1884, and 
the Monopoly loans being all quoted now at 203. Turks, 
on the other hand, are up 34 in the ease of the Group IT. 
loan, Which stands at 334, and a point or so in the case 
of the other loans. The market in its present condition, 
however, is obviously one for professionals only. What 
will become of Greek finance, already so hopelessly involved, 
no one can say, and a moratorium, more borrowing, 
and a total default on the foreign debt are freely dis- 
cussed, The strength of Argentine securities, in which 
Uruguays have participated, has been a feature of the 
week, and this activity is rapidly giving them the status of 
approved gambling counters. The premium on gold at 
Buenos Ayres has fallen four points during the week, and 
now stands at 198. The Argentine 1886 loan, at 863, 
has risen a couple of points, and a similar advance has 
occurred in the Funding loan at 85}. The securities have 
received the support of speculative buying on the Continent 
us well as in London. 


foreign marxket, 


A black cloud overhangs the mining market. As to 
Westraliaus, they have been weak owing to the unloading 
hy buyers in the colony itself who recently bought more 
shares than they could carry. Indian mines are quiet, Coro- 
mandels, however, still being strong on another favourable 
return. But it is the South African market which is most 
The sinister disclosures as to Boer obstinacy 
made in the Blue-book issued early in the week, and the 
despatch of troops to South Africa, are interpreted in the 
market as of grave import. The news of the dismissal of 


dej essed, 


the charge of insulting the Queen brought against Eloff 


arrived by the same cablegram that announeed that the 
Boer Government would officially celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee, and did not mend matters. Consequently, prices 
have again fallen away generally. 


In the case of the Consolidated Gold Fields Company, 
a“ hew issue of 725,000shares at par is announced, or, in other 
words, the doubling of the ordinary capital. The issue has 
been rumoured for weeks past, and the price has been falling 
allthe time. The shares once stood at £20} each. On Wednes- 
day afternoon there was obviously enmethines in the air, and 
the shares had risen a little on the report that only deben- 
tures were to be issued. It was found, however, that a few 
people were in possession of the interim report, which stated 
that the new capital was required for the purpose of the 
deep levels, and that sanction for its issue would be sought, 
and explanations as to the position of the property given by 
Rudd and Mr. Hays Hammond, at the meeting to be 
held next Friday. There was much excitement in the 
market, and dealings continued in the street long after the 
Stock Exchat nge had closed, until half-past six, in fact. 
The effect of the interim report on the market was at first 
most gloomy, and the price of the shares, which had stood at 
1\°> early in the day, fell rapidly to 4, and then dwindled 
further to 57. They closed last night, however, after a 
sharp recovery on bear, closing at 41‘. 


Mr. John Hays Hammond, the consulting engineer of the 
Company, who is to speak at the meeting on Friday, threw 
very little light on the matter ina statement he made to 
the representative of a financial newspaper the other day. 
Speaking of the mining grievances in the Rand, he said 
they affected the small companies more than big mining 
corporations like the Consolidated Gold Fields, which con- 
trived to go along with comparative ease, because they 
inade special provision. This is certainly true of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields Company at any rate. Mr. John Hays 
Ilammond, however, thinks—and he is an undoubted 
\uthority-—that the general tendency of the mines is in the 
direction of shutting down, and that it must continue so 
until something is done to lighten the burdens upon the 
industry ; which is not very encouraging for the Rand 
shareholder. On an ounce proposition, Mr. Hays Ham- 
mond says, the mines can manage to pay in spite of the 
burdens, but there are not many ounce propositions on the 
Rand. Mr. Hammond announced, by the way, that crush- 
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ing would commence on the Robinson Deep in about 
another year, and he seems to agree with us that the Boer 
Government is rather quixotic in attempting to check the 
Hotation of unprofitable companies by rendering the regis- 
tration of a new company impossible until the State Mining 
Engineer has certified that its assets are as they should be. 


In the miscellaneous market attention has again been 
attracted to the shares of the Kent Coal Syndicate, which 
have risen to a price as high as six points. It is difficult to 
justify such a figure in view of the fact that no coal has 
been yet obtained, however seriously the Syndicate’s officials 
may be working at the shafts. There is not unnaturally 
an impression that the quotation has been worked up 
to aid the sister company, to whose prospectus we refer 
below. The Channel Tunnel directors, acting under the 
pressure of their shareholders, have sold half their holding in 
the Kent Coalfields Syndicate amounting to five thou- 
sand shares. Debentuwre Corporation shares fell 4 after 
the Hansard meeting. The remarks we recently made 
as to the danger of dealings with outside brokers are 
emphasized by the fact that the affairs of even the 
late Mr. George Gregory had to be wound up in bank- 
ruptcy, Mr, Gregory having died insolvent. Amongst the 
miscellaneous reports issued during the week is that of the 
Alliance Investment Company, and its issue raises the 
question as to why so many of the Trust Companies object 
to publishing a list of their investments. Of course the 
contention is that the market might use the information 
given against the company, but it is easy to imagine other 

sasons for refusing to make the disclosure. At all events, 
the Alliance Investment Company sets out its sales and 
purchases of investments, and other companies of the same 
kind publish lists. Why not all? 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PuBLICc. 

Mittars’ Karri AND JARRAH Forests, Limrrep.—This 
Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the 
freehold forest estates, timber licenses, railways, rolling- 
stock, saw-mills, barges, timber, live-stock, etc., now held 
by Messrs. C. and E. Millar in Australia and in London, 
and to take over as a going concern the timber business 
carried on by the firm. The combined area of the freehold 
forests and of the lands held under timber licenses is 
ie 100,000 acres. The Company has been formed with 
a Capital of £350,000, divided into 100,000 Six Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 250,000 Or- 
dinary Shares of £1 each. The present issue is of 200,000 
shares of £1 each, consisting of 66,666 Six Per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference Shares and 133,334 Ordinary Shares. 


With a capital of a quarter of a million sterling the 
Kent Coat Exptoration Company is formed to explore for 
minerals, and especially coal and iron, throughout the county 
of Kent and elsewhere in the south of England. The 
directors, who include Earl de la Warr, Lord de L’Isle and 
Dudley, Mr. G. P. Simpson, managing director of the Kent 
Coal Fields Syndicate, and Mr. George Wreford, state that 
the Dover coal field is a Kent coal field, and that it is an 
extension of the geological system which extends from West- 
phalia to South Wales. Evidence is given in support of this 
assumption by Professor Boyd Dawkins and others con- 
nected with the ec ympany, and there is a tabulated state- 
ment of immense dividends paid by companies working in 
the Pas de Calais field. Of the capital of £250,000 in one 
pound shares, 25,000 shares go to the promoters of the 
‘company in consideration of. their bearing the expenses of 
the allotment, and the remaining capital, of which £150,000 
is now offered, will be entirely devoted to the purposes of the 
company. The company is to work hand in hand with the 
Kent Coal Fields Syndicate, exchanging information and 
combining in the Kent exploration. If it succeed in finding 
payable coal it will do well. 


With a capital of £100,000, the British Du Bors 
Manuracturtna Company, Liutrep, will be issued to the 
public on Monday. The object of this Company is the 
acquisition of the business of the Du Bois Manufacturing 
Company, a firm dealing principally in sanitary traps and 
appliances. The issue will consist of 60,000 Preference 
shares of £1 each. A certificate of profits for the last five 
years is given in the prospectus, showing a fairly steady 
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increase year by vear, reaching a total during 1896 of 
£10,041 


Another new company with a share capital of a quarter 
of a million sterling is Smrrn’s or Satriey, Liurree. The 
business has been established for nearly fifty years, yet only 
one year's profit, £19,060, is certified, and even that is with- 
out providing for management fees and other charges. 
There is thus nothing to show that the business is not de- 
clinng. Then the stock and book debts are valued at 
£85,500, from which have to be deducted habilities taken 
over by the company, leavipg £28,050 ; to this the vendors 
add £30,000 of additional working capital, making in all 
£58,050. Yet the purchase price is £270,000, the immense 
difference going for leases of premises, plant, and machinery, 
and goodwill, which are not valued. We are not surprised 
to find the vendors admitting that they are selling at a 
profit. Besides the share capital of a quarter of a million, 
part of an issue of first mortgage debentures which have 
been taken up at par must go to pay the purchase 
price of £270,000. 


An issue which deserves the attention of the speculative 
investor is that offered by the Royat ELectric Company 
oF Montreat. It is made under the respectable auspices of 
Messrs. Coates, Son and Co., who are instructed to sell 
2.500 shares of a hundred dollars each at 140 dollars, or 
£28 15s. 6d. per hundred-dollar share. The company has 
an authorised share capital of a million and a half dollars, 
of which 1,200,000 dollars have been subscribed. The pro 
spectus states that the company has valuable contracts with 
the Corporation of the City of Montreal, and that the 
further capital is necessary to meet the growing demands of 
its customers. Quarterly dividends of eight per cent. per 
annum have been regularly paid for some years, and if this 
rate be maintained the yield to the investor on the price of 
issue would be £5 14s. per cent. per annum. 


With a share capital of £60,000, divided into 40.000 six 
per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each, pre 
ferential both as to capital and dividend, and 20,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each, the Granp Hore. aANnpD 
THEATRE OF Varieties, [pswicn, Limirep is formed for the 
purpose of acquiring and carrying on the Grand Hotel, 
[pswich, and to build and work a theatre to be known as the 
Grand Theatre of Varieties. It is stated that a freehold site 
of about one acre at the rear of the hotel has been secured 
for the erection of the theatre, it being proposed to also 
erect other buildings, shops, and the like as may be decided 
upon at a future date. The properties, in their present 
state, are valued at £49,500, and on completion of the hotel 
ind theatre, the estimated value is £90,500. The net 
profits of the hotel for the year to June, 1895, are certified 
at £1,294, and those to June, 1896, at £1,794. The pur- 
chase price is £75,000, payable £38,000 in cash, £10,000 in 
prefer snce shares, £2,000 in ordinary shares, and the 
balance in cash, shares or debentures, of which there are 
£40,000 issued redeemable at £22 at any time after 
1900. The estimated cost of building being £17,000, a 
balance of about £10,000 remains for working capital. It 
is stated that over £50,000 of the debentures and preference 
shares have been guaranteed by the directors. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 
PROTESTANTISM AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER AND Britisn Review. 

Sir,—In your article on this subject last week you state 
that there is a wide divergence in the teaching of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches with regard to the 
Presence in the Eucharist. 

Will you permit me to say that the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation accepted by the Roman Catholic Church was a 
definition of a belief in the real Presence that had been taught 
by the Church from early times ? 

The terms of the definition are not incompatible with the 
expression of the older statement of that trath, which has 
been retained by the Anglican and Eastern branches of the 





Church. 
The words use] by the English Chureh in her catechism 
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are, “The Body and Blood of our Lord are verily and 
indeed taken and received in the Lord’s Supper.’ 

I submit, with deference, that this explicit assertion is 
hot widely different from the explanations formulated at 
the Lateran and Tridentine Councils. 

The controversies that have arisen on this question are 
of deep interest not only to the Established Chureh of 
England, but to the whole Anglican Communion, that claims 
to be a true branch of the Catholic Church. 

It was this fact that, no doubt, impressed the Pope when, 
in his earnest desire for unity, he directed an Inquiry into 
the orders of our Church. 

The English Church did not ask for an expression of 
opinion on this subject from the Holy Father, but, an 
adverse decision having been pronounced by him, it became 
the duty of the English Primates to reiterate the Catholi 
position of the Anglican Church. 

Yours obediently, 

New Southgate, April 10, 1897. W. D. 


To the Editor cf THe NATIONAL OBSERVER AND Britisu Revirw. 

Sir,—The advanced Anglicans are annoyed because the 
Pope declines to recognise the validity of their orders, but 
they should remember that the Pope, in this, does not stand 
alone. Some time before the Bull Apostolicae cure, the 
Bishop of Salisbury invited the Jansenist Church of 
Holland to allow Anglican Orders. But the Jansenists, 
having examined the Prayer-Book, and other books sent by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, refused, on the ground that the 
Church of England Ordination service is ** not in accordance 
with the Catholic faith. There is an omission in 1t which 
gives it a non-Catholic character, and makes it differ in an 
esseutial point from all Catholic formularies. 

Now the Jansenists are, upon Anglican principles, part 
of the Catholic Church, and, although not in communion 
with Rome, are, in doctrine and ritual, indistinguishable 
from Rome, and their orders have always been fully 
recognised, as valid, by Rome. 

I am, etc., 
Catuouicus, M.A., Oxon. 


To the Editor of Tuk NATIONAL OBSERVER AND Britisu Review. 

Sir,—-It would be interesting to reply seriatim to the 
whole of the points raised in Mr. Macleane’s temperate and 
able letter published in your issue of the 10th April. But 
you cannot have space for the lengthy exposition necessary 
to this purpose. I erave leave, therefore, to reply to one 
point only, but if I am right and Mr. Macleane wrong, the 
whole of his letter might as well have remained unwritten. 

Very many members of the English Church in the 
present day believe in the real presence of Our Lord in 
the Holy Eucharist —in spite of the te iching of their Church, 
We Say,as a Consequence of her teaching, Says Mr. Macleane 
Now the teaching of the English Church on the subject 1s 
admittedly vague and contradictory—how else comes it 
that so many millions of her members have believed the 
exact contrary of the Catholic doctrine? But in one of hei 
formularies—the famous Black Rubric—the Church of 
England enunciates a doctrine so clear and free from 
ambiguity, as to constitute it her most authoritative pro 
nouncement on the subject. 

Mr. Macleane Says: ~ We agree... that the creatures 
of bread and wine become the Redeemer’s Body and Blood 
° we adore Christ offered to us in and under the outward 
sign.” The Black Rubric—which be it noted is an apology 
for kneeling at Communion, an apology, that is, for kneeling 
in Christ's presence the Black Rubric teaches an exactly 
opposite doctrine. The Black Rubric says: “It is hereby 
declared that thereby [by kneeling] no adoration is intended 
or ought to be done, either unto the Sacramental Bread o1 
Wine there bodily received, or unto any Corporal Presence 
of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For the Sacramental 
Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural substances 

and the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ 
are in Heaven and not here.” 

This is the doctrine I was taught as a Protestant boy. It 
is the doctrine, { maintain, which has been very generally 
held in the Anglican communion, and it is difficult to see 
how a Church which held it can have successfully trans 
mitted valid orders to her ministers of to-day. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
RECUSANT. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. 
The Sultan and His Subjects. by RicHarp Davey. 
Chapman «& Hall. 

\ ow is so much to be said in favour of Mr. Davey’s work, 

The Sultan and I1is Subjects, that it may seem ungracious 
to begin our comments by stating that its value suffers 
somewhat from having in part been originally published in the 
form of newspaper and magazine articles. We would suggest 
also that the intrinsic value of his book would be increased if 
he were to give chapter and verse for many important his- 
toric statements contained in its pages, instead of simply 
furnishing a lengthy list of the various authorities whom he 
has consulted during its compilation. 

Subject to these slight criticisms, Mr. Davey’s narrative 
wil! prove of real service to anyone who desires to under- 
stand the relations between the Sultan and his subjects. 
Nowhere, so far as we know, is so much valuable in- 
formation as to the past history, the present position, and, 
the future prospects of the Ottoman Empire to be found in so 
short a space, given in so readable a form, and conveyed with 
such an obvious desire to avoid exaggeration. For instance, 
Mr. Davey is as outspoken about the outrages committed in 
Armenia as Canon Malcolm McColl himself ; but he points out 
that these outrages are due to permanent causes which have 
operated for generations, not to any sudden outbursts of 
Turkish ferocity, still less to any diabolical depravity on the 
part of the reigning Sultan. 

The massacres in the Sassunlick which startled Europe in the autumn 
of 1894, have been followed by a series of outrages far more terrible than 
is generally realised by the English public. The earlier horrors were so 
wilfully and purposely exaggerated, that the truth of what has since 
occurred has been, in a measure, discredited. Had the National Armenian 
Committees stuck to facts, instead of propagating a series of absurd 
stories, such as that of the Armenian ladies who, to protect their virtue, 
cast themselves from the summit of the rocks into the stream of the 
Kuphrates, Europe would now be much more indignant than it is. Owing, 
in @ great measure, to the inability of our Government to stir in the 
matter, without the assent of the other Powers, and to the hysterical ex- 
aggerations of probably well-intentioned, and in most cases absolutely 
ignorant, busybodies, something like 125,000 men and women, the majority 
of whom were as innocent of politics as the unhappy children who were 
butchered with them, have been put to death. Not a few thoughtfal 
persons directly accuse the Sultan of having deliberately and purposely 
organised these horrible occurrences. The present writer does not share 
this view. The Sultan is too intelligent not to know, and fully appreciate, 
the fearful consequences of such treachery. But he is utterly helpless, 
Timid and nervous by nature, surrounded by exceptionally incapable 
advisers and parasites, and tottering at the head of a most childish and 
rrational Government, His Majesty is as powerless to stem the tide of 
religious fanaticism which the Armenians themselves, and their over- 
officious friends in England and elsewhere, have unloosed, as the 
legendary individual who is described as exhausting himself in the 
endeavour to rake up the sea with a pitchfork. 


Mr. Davey, we are inclined to think, attaches undue import- 
ance to the inherent incompatibility between the tenets of 
Islam, and the progressive development of Western civilisation. 
Speaking philosophically, there is not a simpler creed in the 
world than that of Mahomet, not one more easily understanded 
of the people, not one which appeals more strongly to the 
popular mind. Unlike Judaism, which it closely resembles in 
many respects, it is not crippled by limitations of race or lan- 
guage ; nor, in as far as its dogmas are concerned, is it neces- 
sarily inconsistent with a high degree of civilisation. We are, 
however, fully in accord with Mr. Davey in believing that Islam 
cannot hold its ground when it comes into conflict with the 
social ideas which the nations of the West have developed under 
the influence of Christianity. We think, however, that his 
explanation of the inherent defects of Moslem social organisa- 
tion very nearly covers the truth. The main defects may be 
briefly enumerated as follows. The Koran not only professes 
to be a divine revelation ; but, like the Books of Moses, 
forms an elaborate system of law, regulating all the private as 
well as the public relations of the followers of the Prophet. 
The repeal, or even the modification, of any of these laws 
is therefore logically a contravention of the will of Allah as 
expounded by his inspired Prophet. In accordance with this 
principle, the military chief of Islam—for this is what the 
Sultan is still in theory, if not in fact—is also the exponent of 
the law as laid down by the Koran. ‘The aim of all Turkish 
reformers, such as Midhat Pasha, has been to separate the 
temporal authority of the Sultan from his spiritual authority ; 
and if this aim could be effected a great step would un- 
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doubtedly be taken towards the regeneration of Turkey. The 
real root, however, of the causes undersapping the Otioman 
Empire lies deeper still ; and is to be found in the system of 
polygamy instituted by Mahomet. We are saying this, not as 
& matter of sentiment, but as a matter of fact. From the 
social purity point of view, the Turk who has four wives may 
possibly be a less heinous offender against abstract morality 
than a Christian who has one wife and three mistresses. But 
the latter has a home and a family, while the former has not. 
By monogamy society is the gainer, though the individual may 
in certain cases be a loser. In all countries where polygamy is 
an established institution, the harem, with its slaves and 
eunuchs, is a logical necessity. The harem is, by the laws of 
human nature, fatal to education, to family affection, and to 
the existence of the natural relations between husband and 
wife, parent and child. A polygamous state is, in consequence, 
ata hopeless disadvantage, as compared with any monoga- 
mous state in which the family forms the base of the whole 
social system. 

Again, the harem system, bad as it is, is,as Mr. Davey points 
out, rendered even more fatal in Turkey by the peculiar laws 
of succession established under Islam. In accordance with the 
rules of the Koran regulating transmission of property, rules 
which we suspect are based on the traditions of an era of tribal 
warfare, a man’s legal heir, is not his son, but his eldest male 
kinsman. Owing to the multitude of mothers in a Turkish 
harem there is often an enormous discrepancy of age between 
relatives belonging to the same generation ; and the inner 
history of the harem would be found to consist in a series of 
intrigues, cabals, and plots on the part of the different mothers, 


to secure the succession to their own children in preference to- 


those of their rivals. 

Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid Il, for instance (who reigns in the year of 
Grace, 1896), has four living brothers, and not one onty, as is usually 
stated, who are all of them virtually prisoners of State. These Princes 
are the deposed and insane Sultan Murad V.; His Majesty’s senior b) 
some four years; Rechad Effendi, the heir-apparent; and two other 
much younger brothers—War-ed-din Effendi and Suleyman Effendi. 
Selim, the Sultan's own eldest son, stands no chance of succeeding to the 
throne, until all his uncles, and the three sons of his eldest uncle, Murad 
V., are dead. Should Rechad succeed, the crown does not pass, on his 
death, to his own children, but to his next brother. IE War-ed-din 
Effendi dies, Suleyman will succeed, and if he has shuffled off this mortal 
coil, the sceptre then falls to the eldest son of Murad V., and so on, from 
brother to brother, in that branch of the family, until there are no more 
of them left; then, and then only, will Selim and his brothers have a 
chance. 

In former times, matters used to be considerably simplified, on the 
accession of each Sultan, by a general massacre of all the males who 
stood in the way of direct issue. When you.visit the Turbhés, or tombs, 
of the Imperial family, which surround the seven Imperial Mosques, you 
may observe that the turbans affixed to certain of the coffins—some of 
them those of mere infants—are slightly inclined to the left. This 
means, it seems, that the body beneath is that of a Prince who has died 
a violent death. 

if we were to give a preference, in point of interest, 
to any one of the chapters of Zhe Sultan and His 
Subjects, it would be to that which treats of “The Sui- 
tans Court and Harem.” Its perusal will give the reader 
a fuller understanding of the reasons why the Ottoman 
Empire has declined, and is bound to decline, than any amount 
of frothy declamation about the unspeakable Turk and Abdul 
the Damned. It should be remembered that the life of the 
Yildiz Kiosk is only a reproduction on a larger scale of the life 
that goes on in the harem of every well-to-do Turk. If only 
Mahomet had had the foresight to allow his followers any num- 
ber of illicit relations, but to declare that no Mussulman could 
have more than one lawful wife and one lawful family, the 
prospects of Islam would have been far better than they are. 
As it is, the laudable solicitude of the Prophet to protect the 
rights of the women of the harem, and to secure a legal status 
for them and their children, has done more than any other 
single cause to bring about the degeneration of Islam. 

The limits of space preclude our dwelling on many of the topics 
in these volumes, which are here discussed with signal ability 
and perfect impartiality. ‘“ The Sultan and His Priests,” “ A 
Brief History of Reform in Turkey,” “ In the Harem,” and 
“The Failure of Islam” are the chapters to which we would 
specially call attention. Again, the narratives of the Italian, 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish colonies in Stamboul are given 
very concisely and with remarkable clearness. Moreover, Mr. 
Davey’s statements of dry facts are enlivened by any number 
of historic anecdotes gathered, we imagine, mainly from the 
despatches of the Venetian and Genoese ambassadors. Alto- 
gether this work is one which, at the present moment, we 
commend to all serious studenis of the Eastern Question. 
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THE EFFECT OF 


War, Famine, and Food Suppl y. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 
— nowadays knows that if the British fieets 
4 were defeated, no Government could deal with the 
demands of our starving millions ; that the United Kingdom 
no longer produces more than a quarter of the food necessary 
to sustain the people ; and that if foreign imports were cut off 
either the war or the population must come to a speedy end. 
To remedy this state of things, Mr. R. B. Marston, the enter- 
prising publisher, desires that we should establish a reserve of 
corn sufficient for one years consumption, that is about 
25,000,000 quarters, at a cost of £30,000,000 sterling. Mr. 
Marston, whose wife justly tells him that he has “corn on the 
brain” (p. 123), supports his views, somewhat discursively, it 
must be said, in this little book. He is not convincing. 
‘Twenty-five million quarters of wheat would require a new 
Government Department, a fresh horde of officials, and the 
control of the corn trade by a Government that would certainly 
be incompetent, and might be corrupt. “ But,” says Mr. 
Marston in effect, “you victual Gibraltar for two years, 
and Malta for an even longer time; why, in the name of 
common sense, not establish silos or corn stores in Britain ?” 
One answer is simple. The democracy prefers to run any 
risk rather than increase the cost of necessaries in time 
of peace. Besides, the democracy argues that the income- 
tax-payers may increase the strength of the Navy to any 
extent they please, so long as the proletariat is not called 
upon to defray the cost of any form of insurance. But we must 
also take into consideration other facts, of a quite different order. 
To Mr. Marston’s project of British granaries or silos ther: 
are physical objections to which his book furnishes no reply. 
Storage that is feasible in a dry climate such as Malt 
E 
ti 


WAR ON FOOD SUPPLY. 


By Rh. B. Marston. 
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gypt, and in countries with a small population, is imprac- 
ticable in the United Kingdom, where humidity in the 
atmosphere is the rule and not the exception; and where 
forty millions of people require three meals a day, and will 
eject any Government from oftice which may adversely affect 
the price or quality of those meals. Mr. Marston’s plan 
involves immunity from rats, weevil, and corruption among 
officials. Probably all those evils, and others in addition, 
would overwhelm any scheme of storing grain in bulk designed 
to provide against the consequences of famine prices for bread 
in time of war. In any case the long-suffering income-tax- 
payers jare unlikely: to provide Mr. Marston’s £30,000,000 for 
the purpose of feeding people who are careless of what their 
own situation will be whenever war breaks out between Britain 
and a great maritime Power 

Let us, however, look at a few of those facts which British 
working men ignore. ‘The United Kingdom, hated and feared, 
is dependent for existence on foreign food—that is to say, 
England’s existence is parasitic, not self-contained. Ata pinch 
the outside world can easily dispense with British cottons and 
machinery, but Britain cannot to-day dispense with alien meat 
and bread. Napoleon was fought and beaten by men fed on 
home-grown food. In the year of Waterloo not a grain of foreign 
wheat entered this country. In three days of last week more 
food was imported into Britain than was admitted in any year 
from 1800 to 1815 inclusive. Mr. Marston’s book is useful in 
reminding us that these facts should be examined; and, 
although his plan is impracticable, it is high time that some- 
thing was done to provide against the state of blank stupor 
that will settle over the country like a London fog the day 
after the cables are cut on, or before, the declaration of war. 
When this event happens the electors will be able to appre- 
ciate the handiwork of the statesmen who took the food supply 
out of the hands of British farmers and labourers, and, in the 
name of a sacred but evanescent cheapness, placed it in the hands 
of Odessa Jews and Transatlantic speculators. The cutting 
of the cables will render future supply of food a matter of 
surmise. Speculation will run wild. Holders of stocks will 
run up prices. Engrossing, forestalling, and regrating will 
become once more offences of the most heinous type, but of 
common occurrence. Clamour to restore the statutes on the 
subject repealed in 1844 will be “ voiced ” by every demagogue. 
When one Russian fleet was sunk off Sebastopol, and another 
cowered under the guns of Cronstadt, wheat in London was 
74s. 8d.,and the 4lb. loaf was 10d. all but a farthing. Since 
then our town populations have increased by 15,000,000, while 
our wheat acreage has been reduced by one-half. Wheat, in 
our next big war, will be 200s. Then, again, we have no longer, 
as we then had, a real command of the sea. Even against 
Russia and France alone we could not pursue that policy of 
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blockade which Nelson considered essential. So that, with 
three times the population to feed, without the command of 
the sea, the destiny of English democracy seems a little less 
bright than when the country grew three times as much wheat, 
had half th population to feed, and enjoyed the undisputed 
and indisputable command of the ocean. 

Let us what view we will of landowning and 
us grudge the country gentleman 
his prosperity as bitterly as we will, we are still faced with 
the faet that home-grown food will keep 
down the price of imported produce in time of war. Rome 
had free trade with the whole world, but Rome fell when 
the Italian plains ceased to be cultivated The relapse 
of Lombardy and the Campagna from arable to. pasture 
land gave Gibbon his chance as an historian of the Decline 
and Fall. When the Mistress of the World depended for life 
on the floods of the Nile her hour had come. I[f England is 
noi to fallas Rome fell, her strong navy requires to be supple- 
mented by a home food supply ; not in State granaries, but 
in farmers’ barns, so as to ensure such competition with 
imported food as to govern prices in time of war. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE BEFORE WYCLIFFE 
The Old English Bible. By ¥. A. Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. 

London: J. C. Nimmo. 
| las [S interesting, though diffuse and discursive volume con- 

-or rather studies in—the religious 

history of England. Zhe Old English Bible is a somewhat 
misleading title, since out of the ten essays it applies only to 
The three, however, which precede them serve, in an 
indirect way, to introduce the subject of which they treat, and 
the five have thus some logical, # not much literary, connec- 
tion. The first deals with the monastic libraries of England ; 
the second with the monastic scriptoria; the third with the 
sermons of a Bishop in the fourteenth century, which are cited 
as illustrations of the religious life of the time ; and the fourth 
and fifth deal with the English translations of the Bible which 
existed prior to the Reformation, with special reference to the 
version popularly attributed to Wycliffe. 

The particular thesis which Father Gasquet desires to 
establish is that the Roman Church, contrary to the opinion 
of Protestants, was never really opposed to a general study of 
the Bible, and objected to its being translated into the vulgar 
tongue only when the translations were made by irresponsible 
persons, and might, therefore, contain mutilated or inaccurate 
versions of passages bearing directly on the fundamental 
doctrines of Catholicism. The Roman Church, he maintains, 
demanded no more than this—that no translations should be 
put into circulation which had not been first examined by 
competent authorities, and received an official license, as a 
cuarantee of their accuracy. ‘The popularisation of Biblical study 
which took place during the time of Wycliffe was not, he says, 
due to the influence of that remarkable man, nor did it indicate 
the beginnings of any intellectual revolt. It was due, he contends, 
to the facet that during the preceding centuries the only classes 
who could read at all read Latin and spoke French ; that not 
till the later years of the fourteenth century had English 
established itself as the general language of the nation; and 
that consequently till that time there was no very cogent 
reason why a complete and authorised translation of the Bible 
into English should be made. So little, however, was th 
Church opposed to the idea of a translation in itself, that from 
very early times portions of the sacred writings had been 
rendered into the vernacular, and been regularly read in 
church ; and by the time that Wycliffe began his career as a 
reformer an officially authorised version of the entire Bible 
was in existence. But if, says Father Gasquet, we are to 
believe this, we shall of course be asked, and we shall have to ask 
ourselves, what can have become of such an important work ? 
How comes it that there exists not so much as a copy of it? 

His answer to this question forms the sensational element 
in his book. He maintains that the Bible which we now 
know as Wycliffe’s was not really the work of Wycliffe at 
all : but that it was, on the contrary, the missing translation 
made and given to the nation under the auspices of Rome 
herself. -He supports his position by the following train of 
reasoning. The old popular idea, he says, that Wycliffe 
personally ever made a complete translation of the Bible at all 
is completely abandoned by historians of all schools. The 
utmost he did personally was to translate the Gospels, the 
the work being accomplished by coadjutors and 
disciples. It is not denied that he and his friends between 
them—no matter what may have been their respective shares 
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in the task—did produce a translation. Father Gasquet’s sole 
point is that this translation, whatever it was, cannot be the 
translation which now bears their name. But if the transla- 
tion which bears their name be not theirs, what is it? It 
can, he answers, be one thing only—the lost translation put 
forward by the Roman Church ; for that such a translation 
existed, he maintains, there is abundant evidence. We will 
-onsider briefly the manner in which he endeavours to make 
both these points good. 

With regard to the contention that the translation known 
as Wycliffe’s is not really the Wycliifite version, it will be 
enough here to mention the two following arguments out of 
many. One is the existence of a most important passage in which 
Wycliffe’s translation is emphatically described as “ nova” ; 
and it would not, says Father Gasquet, have been thus 
described as new if another translation had not been already 
made. The other is the fact that of all the Biblical quotations 
which oceur in those writings of Wycliffe whose authenticity is 
beyond question, not one is taken from the translation which 
he is supposed to have himself made. With regard to the 
pre-existence of some authorised Catholic version, Father 
Gasquet prefaces his case by pointing out to the reader that 
before the time of Wycliffe there are known to have existed 
in Germany seventy-two partial and fifty complete versions of 
the Bible in the vernacular, “all emanating from Catholic 
sources.” “France, Spain, and even Italy,’ he continues, 
“each had editions of the vernacular Scriptures in the fifteenth 
century, as some of the earliest efforts of their national printing- 
presses. In Germany, indeed, no fewer than seventeen such 
editions existed before the time of Luther.” There is obviously, 
therefore, he urges, nothing improbable in the idea that a 
Catholic vernacular version existed in England also. And 
that such was the actual fact would, to his mind, he says, be 
proved by the following pieces of evidence, even if there were 
no others. Sir Thomas More says, ~ As for old translations 
before Wycliffe’s time, they remain lawful and be in some 
folks’ hands. Myself have seen and ean show you Bibles, 
fair and old, in English, which have been known and seen by 
the Bishop of the Diocese, and left in laymen’s hands and 
women’s.” In another place he says with even greater em- 
phasis, re The whole Bible was, long before Wyeclitfe’s days, 
by virtuous and well-learned men, translated into the English 
tongue.” After Sir Thomas More, Father Gasquet cites 
Cranmer, who writes as follows in his prologue to the second 
edition of the Great Bible : 

If the matter should be tried by vustom, we might also allege custom 
for the reading of the Seripture in the vulgar tongue, and prescribe the 


wore ancient custom. For it is not much above one hundred vears ago 





since Scripture hath not been accustomed to be read in the vulgar tongue 






realm ; and many hundred years before that. it was translated 


| . ' } } : } 
it was translated into the newer language, whereof many copies aiso 


and read in the Saxon’s tongue ; and when this language waxed old .. . 


main and be daily found. 

Father Gasquet’s third witness is Foxe, the author of the 
Book of Martyrs, who writes thus: “If histories be well 
examined, we shall find both before the Conquest, and after, 
as well before John Wycliffe was born as since, the whole body 
of the Scriptures was by sundry men translated into our 
country tongue.” 

We cannot follow Father Gasquet’s argument further, nor 
consider his second essay in reply to some criticisms that were 
made upon his first. Whether the “ Wycliffe Bible” is not 
really Wycliftite—whether there was really another translation 
authorised by the Roman Church—and whether, should both 
these questions be answered in the affirmative, it follows that 
the so-called “ Wycliffe Bible ” is really the lost Roman one or no, 
Father Gasquet has started a very curious controversy, which 
will entertain even those whom it does not seriously interest, 
and will familiarise them incidentally with many facts of 
history. 

The remaining essays in Father Gasquet’s volume are also 
rich in quaint, curious information, especially the eighth, which 
deals with the monastic school-boy, and presents the reader 
with delightful extracts from his lesson-books, and shows us 
that, however language and churches may change, the Boy in 
all ages remains one and the same. 


MACEDONIA IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Philip and Alexander of Macedon : Two Essays in Biography. 
By Davip G. Howuartu, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, F.S.A.. FRG. With Map and 
Illustrations. John Murray. 

4 ines book treats of the two great men who first attempted 

. to weld Greece into a single nation, united for war, and 
answering to the will of a single captain-general. Such a con- 
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ception could not have originated inside Greece proper ; neither 
Spartan, Theban, nor Athenian ever rose out of the confining 
ideal which limited their view to the possibilities of a city- 
state. It was the Macedonian, half-Hellene, half-barbarian, 
who saw that the Hellenic forees, however much they might 
have flagged since the days of Pericles, had still power to 
conquer great empires, if they were organised afresh and 
disciplined into cohesion. This dream of a united Hellas, of a 
war-league among all Greek-speaking peoples, has not yet 
ceased to haunt men’s imaginations, and even to influence their 
acts. Yet the two monarchs, by whom it was realised in a 
measure that exceeded the wildest prodigality of hope, have 
gone down to posterity, on the testimony of Greek historians 
and orators, as the oppressors and enslavers of Hellas. Mr. 
Hogarth is decidedly the panegyrist of the Macedonians. He 
shows that both Philip and Alexander had a clear vision of what 
might be accomplished, and of the means that must be taken 
to accomplish it. He shows that the Greek civilisation had 
yielded its best crop, and that the world needed now a less 
self-centred society which should not be content merely to 
enjoy the results of Hellenic intelligence, but should desire to 
disseminate them. Philip and Alexander broke down the 
Hellenic society, they founded the Hellenistic, which was not 
indeed fertile in new ideas, but applied the Hellenic thought 
to an enormously extended area. Yet Mr. Hogarth points out 
strongly that both the great Macedonians, far from oppressing 
Hellas, rather showed a singular moderation —as did afterwards 
the Romans—in their dealings with the centre of Greek life. 
Philip, all through his life, and Alexander, till Western cities 
faded into remoteness, desired beyond everything the approba- 
tion of Athens. Athens might levy war against Philip, but 
no soldier of his set foot on Attic soil. The magic of her 
name, still a perceptible influence in the counsels of statesmen, 
had an unfeigned spell for her conquerors. Yet what they 
sought to obtain by clemency, and by actions which might well 
have wakened enthusiasm in the descendants of the men of 
Salamis, Athens never gave. She was servile enough in com- 
pliments to both the kings; but in her heart she would never 
own them for Greeks, nor wish well to their undertaking, 
much less glory in its success. And what was true of Athens 
was true of Sparta, who had less reason to think kindly of the 
Macedonian. Many things have changed since Philip organised 
the first standing army in Europe, with which for a mallet he 
proposed to hammer together these quarrelling communities 
into a compact mass ; yet the Greek character does not seem 
to have changed with them. Athens now is not unlike in 
temper to the Athens of Demosthenes. It will be nothing 
short of a miracle if this mass of centrifugal elements develops 
a sort of passionate craving for solidarity. A united Greece 
would be the strangest phenomenon in history. It must be 
said, however, that modern Greeks have a religion held 
seriously in common, and that has always been an excellent 
foundation for a national hate. 

Retlections of this sort are inevitable at the moment. Mr. 
Hogarth’s book is interesting, however, independent of the 
present state of affairs. His study of Philip, equal in length 
to that concerned with Alexander, is consequently much fuller 
in detail. It gives clearly the military revolution which 
Philip effected, and traces clearly his indebtedness to Thebes. 
Yet Mr. Hogarth corrects the popular error which takes the 
heavy phalanx to be the chief characteristic of the Macedonian 
army. Rather what Philip and his son both aimed at was 
increased mobility and elasticity in the line ; the long twelve- 
foot pike was an innovation of Philip’s. But the great 
superiority of their troops seems to have lain in the cavalry. 
The account of Philip’s aims, the estimate of his abilities, and 
of Alexander's debt to his predecessor are all of much 
interest ; and the ,sketch of the man himself, with his out- 
bursts of savagery breaking through the veneer of Greek 
civilisation, is really impressive. Mr. Hogarth does not defend 
his morals, a task which would indeed be scarcely possible to 
the very genius of special pleading ; but he lays much stress 
upon the imperial and statesmanlike nature of his aims and 
on their beneficent result. The essay on Alexander is, to our 
mind, less satisfactory. It only treats of the history in an 
allusive and desultory manner. The main purpose seems to 
be to trace the development of Alexander's designs, and deter- 
mine how far they were the outcome of deliberate forethought 
and how far suggested by circumstances. Yet the distribution 
of interest scems a little unequal, though the essay is held 
together by the fascination of its subject. A less good 
vriter than Mr. Hogarth, with less than half his knowledge, 
might still have been interesting on this theme. Mr. Hogarth 
is sa good a writer that one is disposed to take note of 
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deficiencies in his style, or rather of occasional exuberances. 
He is inclined to overdo the color poete us, and he is prone 
to lapse into verse-rhythms. The very first words in his 
essay on Alexander make a line: “The bloody mantle af 
a murdered king "—and a very good line, too, sed non nunc 
erat his locus. We will not, however, end with disparaging 
higher criticism. We will merely ask if Mr. Hogarth 
ever read the “ Life and Opinions” of Sir Charles Napier 
If not, he will find in it some brilliant commentary on the 
strategy of Issus, and, what is more interesting, many very 
picturesque moralisings of Napiers when he found him- 
self with his army in Scinde on the tracks of that conqueror 
who exercised over him to the full the fascination which has 
been felt by all imaginative soldiers. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


Captain Shannon. By CouLson KERNAHAN. London : 
Ward, Lock & Co. 
TIYHERE is always a strong temptation besetting present-day 
writers of fiction to invent a good detective story, because 
it is such a marketable commodity. The public hever scems to 
tire of them, as may be readily conjectured from the fact that 
most of the magazines are crammed full of this class of litera- 
ture, modelled more or Jess upon Edgar Allan Po 
romances. Without attempting to create a Sherlock Holmes, 
Mr. Kernahan has contrived to write an exciting account of 
the tracking down of a notorious criminal by an amateur. 
The originality of the story lies rather in the fiendishness 
of Captain Shannon and the mystery surrounding his 
personality than in the methods of his self-appointed pursuer, 
although the latter form very thrilling reading. Of course 
there are the usual weak points, without which it is impossible 
to build up plots of this kind. ‘The astute Scotland Yard 
detectives, in spite of their experience and training, overlook 
probabilities which are readily surmised by the complete novice: 


} 


For instance, while the police are hunting for a lame man with 


Ss Ingenious 


a dark beard, a simple microscopic examination of the crimi- 


nal’s photograph reveals to the amateur the fact that the beard 


is false, and an obvious train of reasoning brings him to th 


supposition that the man’s limbs are perfectly sound. A con- 
siderable amount of ingenuity is exhibited by the author in 


detailing the various events and manifold adventures which 





lead up to the final catastrophe, an Ll some of the iunders un- 
wittingly committed by the hero during his dangerous quest 


are extremely diverting. Captain Shanunons manifestos are 
not very interesting documents, and might well have been 
curtailed ; but the author cannot often be accused of dulness 
or prolixity. There are many glimpses throughout the book 
of a high order of literary merit ; but the story was intended 
to suit the taste of the readers of a popular magazine, in 
which it has been running serially, and naturally the pearls 
have not been scattered broadcast 


His Double Self. 
The psychological character o 
title. A certain amount of ingenuity 1s exhibited by the 


+ 


author in conceiving the circumstances which lead to the sud- 


By E. Curtis. London: Jarrold & Sons. 


+ + 


denly developed duality of the hero's nature. But in spite of 
the plausible facility with which the event 1s narrated, it is 


impossible to delude oneself for a moment into a sense of the 
reality of what always remains an obvious piece of fictior 
The tale wou'd distinctly have gained by the introduction of ¢ 
little Nentifc sophist “v niace of th rrnastic ttitncds 
ittie sclentii yphistry In pia th azn l attitud 
maintained by the medical practitioner who is supposed to | 

> : " her tal +} y 
relating his curious experience. Weare simply told that a m ‘ 


rescues him from drowning, and that somehow or other during 
the process their souls seemed to have got a little mixed. The 





result is that the unfortunate doctor is harassed by strang 
promptings to act altogether outside his ordinary sphere. In 
spite of his surgical skill, his knowledge suddenly fails him in 
the face of a critical operation, and he is compelled to give up 
practice. A strong desire to lay down the knife and take uy 


1? 


brush and palette proves irresistible, and he astonishes the 


world by painting a picture which is hung on the line and at- 
tracts the attention of the entire artistic public. but this isa 
mere side issue, and the interest of the narrative is centred on 


the metamorphosis of his affections. Here again the idea is ex- 
cellent, but the sympathies of the reader are not sufficiently 


enlisted, and a stronger development of the situation would 
have been a great improvement. It would not be fair to 
divulge the solution of this complicated state of affairs, and 


we must refer the reader who fecis any curiosity on the sul 
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Broken Away. By Beatrice ETHet GRIMsHAw. 
John Lane. 

The contrast of a successful author who writes popular pot- 
boilers with the struggling and unrecognised genius of litera- 
ture is a frequent theme in fiction. But Miss Grimshaw, 
without pretending to give a realistic sketch of the ups and 
downs of literary life, has written a very readable novel, in 
which the jealousy of a prominent writer whose powers are on 
the wane is aroused by the contemplation of his rival’s good 
fortune and superiority. The development of this morbid 
envy forms the main interest of the story, and it leads up toan 
effective and original climax. Interwoven with it are incidents 
and personages of minor importance, and perhaps an undue 
prominence is accorded to a rather irrelevant love affair, the 
sequel of which brings the book to a close. But this is a 
fault, slight in itself, which will hardly interfere with the 
reader's enjoyment. The brightly-written dialogue deserves 
especial commendation. It often possesses a refreshing orig) 
nality, without being in the least degree strained, and Miss 
Grimshaw does not fall into the error of making too lavish a 
displ ty of her gift. The book is well-balanced, and, with the 
exception to which we have already alluded, it is well con- 
i. There is a touching little scene in the opening 
chapter, where the successful author asks his wife her opinion 


of the MS. which he has given her to read. 


London : 


structed. 


*‘Stuart—we have always told each other the truth,” she said, with 


emotion. “ Jais book won't do. 


pressed 





‘ sS ae 4 ) a 
ishe turned away those pitying eyes of hers, and looked out at the 
sunset, which did not interest her at all. 
> > cether, and asked coolly : 
Vu il 
* Yes.” She was looking at the floor now, and speaking rapidly. “It 
is goo course —you couldn’t do bad work—but it is a step back. You 
sing your grip. Your mannerisms have increased, and your charac- 
ters are getting misty. It is clever and interesting, but it is not worthy 
y und if you publish it everyone will say you are written out.” 


Every author is not blessed with such a candid critic at his 
elbow, and we fear few would have had the sense to do what 
Stuart did —tear it up and write something better. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The otiwes t this column are mainly deseri. tive, and not 


nheCeSSaATiULY NxvraL. 


The Royal Navy: 
Present. By W. Larrp Crowes and others. Vol. I. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

N' ) complete history of the Royal Navy exists, nor has any 

A scheme so ¢ omprehensive in scope and detail as that ot 

Mr. Laird Clowes been even projecte 1. James deals only 

with the period between 1793 and 1827; Nicholas’s history, 

‘ut short by the death of the author, stops short at the year 

1422. Admiral Colomb and Captain Mahan have written of 

isolated episodes or have treated the matter at large from the 

point of view of the tactician rather than of the historian. 

Mr. Laird Clowes aims at nothing less than a full and com- 

plete history that shall not merely chronicle sea-fights, but 

trace the development of naval administration and matérie/, 
the advance of exploration and discovery, and the evolution of 
modern ships, engines, boilers, guns, and armour. In this 
formidable undertaking, which will extend to five volumes, he 
he has the assistance of such competent authorities as Sir 

Clements Markham, Captain Mahan, Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mr. 

Roosevelt, and Mr. Fraser. The numerous illustrations increase 

immensely the value of the work. 


A Study of St. Paw. By S. Bartnc Gountp, M.A. London: 
Isbister & Co. 

‘Paul, like Shakespeare and Napoleon, are men of whom 
the world is never weary.” But no one sits down to re-write 
their histories without asking himself, as Mr. Baring Gould 
has asked himself, what are his qualifications for the attempt. 
And he finds his sanction, curiously enough, not in laborious- 
ness of research or fineness of the critical faculty, but in his 

ipacity as novelist and man of the world. For the essence 
of the novelist, according to him, lies neither in his imagina- 
tion nor his ingenuity, and least of allin photographic accuracy 
f detail, but rather in observation, selection, and analysis. 
Here, then, is the key to Mr. Baring Gould’s study. He has 
tried to present St. Paul as a man, inspired indeed, yet not 
and he has avoided falling back on the 
capable of a natural 
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The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The question for our children, it was said many years ago 
when the attacks of the higher criticism were still undisciplined 
and undeveloped, will be the authority of the Bible. More 
particularly is this question of supreme importance to a 
theologian of the school to which Dean Farrar belongs, which 
brushes aside “the emotional and ceremonial” in its appeal to 
“the convictions of the intellect.’ His object in this book is 
to separate what is of faith, what is laid down in the Catholic 
formularies concerning the Bible, from “the dubious or false 
accretions ” which have been held as opinions or sanctioned by 
tradition. He is led, naturally, to develop at some length his 
theory of inspiration, which, while insisting upon the essential 
unity and sutticiency of the whole, yet admits of a human and 
therefore fallible element in some portions of the Bible. In 
dealing with its supremacy he is treading upon less contro- 
versial ground, and collects the evidence of “a cloud of 
witnesses ” of every shade of thought. 


The Early History of the Scottish Union Question. By G. W. 
T. Omonp. London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

In his first chapter Mr. Omond traces shortly the sequence 
of events from the failure of Edward the First’s attempts at 
conquest to the abortive negotiations for a marriage between 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Arran. He goes on to describe the 
union of the two crowns in James the First, the much more 
complete amalgamation of the peoples under the Common- 
wealth, the subsequent rupture at the time of the Restoration, 
and the final settlement by the Act of Union in 1707. What 
comes Out most prominently in the book is the influence of the 
Church question—rightly described by Mr. Omond as * bulking 
more largely than any other in the international history of Eng- 
land and Scotland ’—in postponing the ultimate arrangement. 


The Complete Cyclist. By A. C,. PEMBERTON and others. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

Whatever faults there may be in Mr. Pemberton’s book, 
want of completeness is certainly not one of them. A short 
history of cycling, followed by chapters on choosing a machine, 
on riding it and keeping it in order when you have got it, on 
tours, on racing, on clubs, on tandems and multicycles, on 
pneumatic tyres and how to repair them, and finally on build- 
ing a bicycle, may certainly be thought to comprehend the 
whole duty of a cyclist. Of chief interest, perhaps, will be 
found the hints on the choice of a machine, which treat in 
detail of all the points from frames, wheels, spokes and brakes 
to mud-guards, gear-cases, lamps, and bells. Mr. Pemberton 
maintains that a man ought to be measured for his cycle just 
as much as for a coat—or, it may be added, for a gun or an 
armchair. 

The Truth from Jchanneshurg. By Artuur M. Many. 
London : Hutchinson & Co. 

The Johannesburgers have had to wait some time for their 
apologists. Rightly or wrongly, they have been left to rest 
under the imputation of cowardice and bad faith, and contempt 
for the Johannesburger has been an important factor in the 
general sympathy with Dr. Jameson and the others whom he 
is supposed to have betrayed. It has become pretty clear now 
that Dr. Jameson's presence at Johannesburg was neither ex- 
pected nor desired at the moment when he took his decisive 
step. Mr. Mann states that “the official intelligence from 
Pretoria that he had crossed the border was the first intima- 
tion to the people that such a step had even been in contempla- 
tion.” and he attributes the inaction of the citizens to utter 
unreadiness and a natural reluctance to constitute themselves 
rebels by disobeying the Imperial decree of the High Commis- 
sioner. His little book is a vigorous indictment of Boer policy 
as weil as a vindication of his fellow-citizens. 


Lives of Twelve Bad Women. Edited by Artuur VINCENT. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

This account of the lives of twelve bad women is a natural 
sequel to the publication of the lives of twelve bad men. 
The difficulty of selection, which might otherwise have been 
embarrassing, has been much lessened by “the limitation of the 
hoice to former inhabitants of these islands,” and further by 
the exclusion of women who have immortalised themselves by 
some single stroke of villany, however brilliant, in favour of 
those who have shown throughout their whole lives a consis- 
tent capacity for vice. The list, which may not satisfy 
everybody, is as follows :—Alice Perrers, Alice Arden, Moll 
Cutpurse, Frances Howard Countess of Somerset, Barbara 
Villiers Duchess of Cleveland, Jenny Diver, Teresia 
Constantia Phillips, Elizabeth Brownrigg, Elizabeth Canning, 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s 64. ‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s. 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT ; or, Stories for Children. 


Fy Maria Epgeworta, Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. With an Intro- 
duction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS. Sugvestions to Teachers and Parents for Lessons on the Old 
and New Testaments, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, ete. By 
Rev. Georar C. Bert, M.A., Master of Marlborough College. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD,—“ The hints are the outcome of the ripe experience 
of one who has beaten out his views on the anvil of practice.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY. Price 1s. 
Two New Novels begin in this Number. 
1.—THE HOUSE BY THE HOWFF. By W. L. Warson. Chaps [.—IV. 
2. 6 THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LOCAL COLOUR, By W. P. 
JAMES. 

3.—RAYMOND LULLY. By H.C. MacpowaLL, 
4.—SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 
5.—NELL: A Biographical Fragment. 
6--A BRITISH PRISONER IN AMERICA. By A. G. Braptey. 
7.—PHILOMELE. 
8.-A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. Fraser. Chapters I.—V. 


~ ‘Tilustrated. Price Is. 4d, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
For MAY 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 
CRETE, THE ISLAND OF DISCORD. By a Resident of Athens. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF GREECE, By B. J. Wuee.er. 
THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE FRENCH FROM MEXICO. A Chapter of 
Secret History. By Lieut -Gen. Joan M. Scuoriexp, 
THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC.—IL. By M. H. CarHerwoop., 





I}lustrated. Price Is. 
For MAY 
Contains, besides many Ssories and Articles : 
THE BIG BOOBOO AND THE LITTLE BOOBOO, By Gertrauve Situ. 
THE KING'S HIGH WAY. By R. F. Buswer. 
A WHITE RED SQUIRREL. By Emiry G. Hust, M.D, 
MACMILLAN & Cv. (Lomitep), Lonpoy, 


SEELEY & GOS NEW BOOKS 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Published Quarterly, 3s. 6d. net. 





APRIL NUMBER. 
CROME AND COTMAN. By LAURENCE BINYON. 


‘A clever and sympathetic essay. . . . Admirably illus‘rated.”— 
Ma whester Guardian 
‘* The number is aimirab'y go’ up and printed.”’"—Eastern Press. 


JANUARY NUMBER. 

THE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF ALBERT 
DURER. By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

‘** A very complete accoant of the great artist's paintings and drawings.” — 
Times. 
‘** Iiiustrated with numerous admirable reproductions.” —Dail ; (vronicle. 


THE MOUNT: Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a 
Gaulish City on Mount Beavray. With a Description of the 
Neighbouring City of Autun By the late P. G. HAMERTON, 
3s. Od, 

“The late Mr. P. G. Hiumerton hal a very rire gift of delicace word- 
printing, and his artistic instinc; was never more conspicuous thaa in this 


his last volume of essays. "— J’ ll Madi (razette. 
‘‘Nothing more deligatfully g2nia! and informing ever fell from the pen of 
that accomplishe | arvisi and mun of le‘ters Manchester Guardian. 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE VICTORIAN 
AGE. By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, Author of * England: its People, 
Polity, and Pursuits.” 6s. [ Ready next wee’. 


CASTLE MEADOW: A Story of Norwich a Hundred 
Years Ago. By Mrs. MARSHALL. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. By ©. J. CORNISH. With Illus- 
trations by GAMBIER BOLTON, Fifth and Cheaper Edition 
6s. 

‘A more comp mionad'’e book we canno’ imagine "—Spectator. 
‘Cur ously felicitous in descripsioa, with frequens touches of quiet 
humour - ; 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
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phan ream igh Duchess of Kingston, Mary Bateman, 
and Mary Anne Clarke. A portrait is given im each case. 


Fads of an Old Physictan. By Georce 8S. Kerru, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.C.P-E. London: A. and C. Black. 

“We eat too oy und drink too much” is the burden of 
this sequel to Pl. ra Simpler Life, as it was of the original 
book. Simplicity np oe common-sense are the characteristics 

Dr. Keith, both as writer and physician. He can be at 
the same time original and old-fashioned, and if he chooses to 
call himself a faddist it is because he believes that “ the 
faddist ” not unfrequently gait day in the long run. 
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entures of Nicholas Vickleby. 


By CHARLES 


The Lite and Ad i 
y ANDREW Lanc. Lon- 


Dickens. With Introductio: 
don : Chapman «& Hall. 

Mr. Lang has not much that is new to say in his agreeable 
introduction to these two fresh volumes of * The Gadshill 
Edition.” He does not see 
he does not tell us, that the portraits of Mr. Vincent Crummles 
and Mr. Folair were drawn from life, and that their original 
names are still to be read on old theatre play-bills. But after 

Nicholas Nickleby does not want much introduction, and 
Mr. Lang does what is necessary and does it very pleasantly. 
“Next to David Cop o rfield,” he writes, “ Nicholas Nickleby 
is, pe thaps, the very best of Dickens's novels,” an interesting 


indication of Mr. Lang’s preferences. 


+ 


2m to have found out, or at any rate 


The Little Savage. By Captain Marryat. Valerie. By Cap- 
tain MarryaT. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s edition of Marryat’s novels is now 
nearly complete. These stories, which make the twenty-first 
and twenty-second volumes of the series, were published after 
Marryat’s death, and neither of them was entirely written by 
him. Va/erie was his last book, and is interesting for the con- 
trast it presents to most of his earlier work. 


The White Slaves of England. By Ropert H. SHerarp. 
London : James Bowden. 
‘hese papers are a depressing re 
tion. Mr. Sherard’s sympathy with 
describes as the worst paid and most 
England is strongly marked, and it has been impossible for 
him to altogether avoid controversial matter. His informa- 
tion has been gathered entirely from the men’s side. In two 
months he visited six manufacturing centres, passing his time 
in the society of the workmen in clubs, public-houses, hos- 
pitals and workshops. He admits that he avoided the masters, 
and that the factories he e ntered were entered by him as a 
trespasser and at a trespassers risk. ‘The trades he 
are those of the alkali workers, th: 
makers and tailors, the wool-combers, the white 
and the chain-makers, all of which are fully illustrated by Mr. 


Harold Piffard. 


The Cathedral Church of Oxford. By the Rev. Perey 
DrEaRMER, M.A. 

The Cathedral Church of Rochester. By G. H. Patmer, B.A. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 

Two new volumes have been added to Messrs. Bell and Sons’ 
series of useful and trustworthy guides to the English Cathe- 
drals. In all respects they maintain the high reputation of 
their predecessors, and Mr. Dearmer has been exceptionally 
fortunate in being able to incorporate 
discoveries, for which he is indebted to the labours of Mr. J. 
Park Harrison. 
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On the Use o . By Emma Marie Cair- 
LARD. London: James Nisbet & C 
The leading thought of Miss (¢ 


++ 


eS ae ee aw 
alllard’s little book might 


have been better expressed than in the title she has chosen. 
She wishes to show that so far from there being any antago- 


nism between science and religion, scientific discoveries should 
be of service to the Christian in enabling him to understand 
more perfectly the Christian revelation. Six of her seven short 
essays have appeared already in Good Words. 
FIicTION OF THE WEEK. 

By Henry Ocuittree. A. &‘ 
Moon. By T. W. Speticar. 


'. Black. 


Out of her Shroud. 
{ ‘hatto & 


A Min n of the 
Windus 

A Russvan We 
Macqueen. 

The Dreams of Dania. 
Bowden. 

Ill Gotten Gold. By W.G. Target. Cassell & Co. 

Circumstantial Evidence. By J. H. Swincier. Digby, Long. 

Paul's Stepin ther. By Lady TRoU BI iT } 

Cravktrees. By Watson Dyke. Fisher Cawin 


ld Flower. By E. A. Brayitey Hopcerrts. 
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By Frepertck LANGBRIDGE. James 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S New Books. 


A NEW WORK ON THE SULTAN AND THE TURKS. 


|THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By RIcHaRt 


Davey. With Frontispieces, Map, and Plans. 2 vels., demy Svo, 248. 

ist Read 

I News says : ‘Mr. Davey’s learned, most interesting, and fine); 
uprtial book gives us minute pictures of Palace life.” 


says: “Mr. Davey'’s work is not a mere treatise on the 
esent Kas°ern crisis it deals with the past, and the far-off past, as well as 
resent. . . . It deserves not only to be read, but also to find a 
permanent place on the bookshelf ; 

T St. s Gazette says: “‘An excellent book. . . In the tw 
sudsome volumes you may find all that s import ant to know abot 
raodern Turkey anc Ways, with much valuable and interesting inform: 
tion as to their hist pment. Mr. Davey writes in an easy and 
pleasant style, and his bx © give us a very faithfal, just, and yet by 
bo Means entirely unfavourable view of the politics and persons of the 


Ottoman Empire 














NEW WORK BY W. Ss, LILI late 
ESSAYS AND SPEECHES. By W. 8. Litty, Autl 
Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” “ A Century of Revolution,” et« 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.” 


WHITE MAGIC: . By M. McD. Bopkry, Q.C., Author 








‘Lord Edward Fit ald a Historical Romance.’ Crown Svo, 6s 
I ] anys: : “*Mr. Bodkin has written a novel of indubitable 
vigour, rarely dull, fall of hairbr eadth es upes by flood and field, crammed 
witl eathenrieg i ncidents fr m: cover to cover. 
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Elliot Stock's New Publications. 





g d.; large-paper copies, £2 2s. each. 


NATURAL HISTORY ‘IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME. 

4 f the Natural History of the Animals, Plants, 
I i h akespe are, trated _by facsimiles of 
y edition of the ‘‘ Hortus Sanitatis Compiled and 
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leverly carried it. he quota ions are admirable. This 
> an acceptable addition t ur \ashelves,”—Public Opinion, 
NEW TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS. 
In foolsca} , tastefully printed and | bound, price 4s. 61.; with a 


portrait of the father of Boethius. 


THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY : A new 
» Eog! 


prose and verse fr the Latin of Boethius. By H. 
t Church, Oxford. 





loth, gilt edges, | e 6s 
HUGO OF AVENDON. fe ' Drama in Four Acts. By E.L.M. 
he work s well, and should be enjoyed by those who patronise the 
own firesides. ts 


i aterial inthe play, and the climax is skilfully 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In foolscap Svo, cloth, price 
JENNIFRED, and other Verses. By po G. GREEN. 
‘* The title poem is finely, even richly, colo ired, and is suggestive of the 
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. g 4 ' 
romantic apes in which its scenes are set. Mr. Green infuses considerable 


vigour i nto his lines D Advert 
THE HUIA’ Ss HOMELAND, « and ot othe a Verses. By Ros.iyn. 
These poems are welcome y evince a genuine love of national 
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in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
kK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








The Scent of the Season. 
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% Ths Crown Perfumery Co. B ote 


Has achieved an immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS, 2 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
9s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. : 2s. and 4s. 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, w. 


Cure all Liver Ills. 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 





Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 
are ‘‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


CARTER’S 
RELI. 
LIVER 
PILLS. 


Bui be Sure they are CARTERS. 


SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
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SMALL PRICE. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 


P.s O. Mair STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY 

STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN .. 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW { Every 


Every Week. 


ZEALAND, and TASMANIA vib a Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the | Every Three 
EAST . oh a Weeks. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street 
London, E.C. “4 and 25, Cocks pur Street, London, SW. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ 
and COLOMBO 
ey F. GREEN & CO., and 
= {| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 





\ Hea es 
FENCHURCH Avenue, 
/ Le INI 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, FENCHURCH AVENU CE. E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W 


KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in en Date Vinegar, and without any acded Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDD were the first to recognise the superiority of 
VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR, and to resolve to pickle 
eeatuteemnimets: with it. 


Ask your Grocer r for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
KEDDIE, LTD.., 11 to 15, P Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 





















— 


The FIVE MINUTE Cure. 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy 
TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 

A Nurse writes: “I can confidently recommend ‘Vidace to afford the 
surest relief from headache. 

A Clergyman declares: ‘‘ Vidace” to be the most reliable 
of the kind he has ever used. 

A Mother writes: ‘‘I have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, und 
always with the best results. Mixed with a little soda-water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.’ 

“ VIDACE” is most pleasant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. 1id. per Bottle. (f all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 


of all preparations 








} BARCLAY & SONS, Lid., 95, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


The “Amateur Photographer” 





| 
} 


| All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


S~MERSON’S 


‘Bromo: Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 








LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


1p: EMERSON’S BROMO. 

a SELTZER, the most suc- 

? cessful American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 

in water. If Three Doses do not cure any 

Headache, no matter how caused, send th 

bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


Trial Bottle, post free, 74d. Larger sizes, 
1 14 and 2 3. 





Sold by all Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 











GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION, 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW — 


‘VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Ent New V pod of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pron ed by experts in culinary matters Superior 
to Mait or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 


oria Date Vinegar is NOT A CORDIAL, as the name might possib') 
suggest ta Fragrant and PURE TABLE VINEGAR, delicate 
j nd soft in flavour, yet sufficiently strong for all 
Household Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 

















is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
ail interested in Photography. 


PRICE TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 








WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


W. POTTER & SONS, HYSON RD., GALLEYWALL RD., BERMONDSEY. | 











BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 
BAKING POWDER 
IN THE WORLD. 
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The Consolidated Goldfields of 


South Africa, Limited. 


Interim Report. To be presented to the Shareholders at an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, to be 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, Londen, E.C., on Friday, May 7, 1897, at Twelve o'clock Noon, 





THE CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 





DIRECTORS. 
H. E. M. DAVIES, Chairman. 

Ricut Hoy. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.1., Vice-Chairman 
W. M. FARMER. Ricut Boy. C. J. RHODES 
J.J. HAMILTON. c. D. RUDD. 

LEIGH HOSKYNS. T. RUDD. 
Sir R. POLLOCK, K.C.S.1, PERCY TARBUTT. 


ENGINEERING STAFF. 
JOAN HAYS HAMMOND. 8. B. CONNOR. 
H. H. WEBB. W. WYBERG. 
POPE YEATMAN., E H. V. MELVILLE. 
R. M. CATLIN. W. L. HOLMES. 


GENERAL STAFF. 

Loxpox.—J. C. PRINSEP, Secretary ; H. D, BOYLE, Assistant Secretary. 
JoHANNesBY RKO. —E, BIRKENRUTH, Major H. L. SAPTE, Joint Managers. 
Riopesia.—Ageats—The MASHONALAND AGENCY, LIMITED, 
AGeNts.—Paris.—Trust Frangais, Limited, 20, Avenue de V'Opera, Paris. 


Acents.—Bgnr.ix.—Deutsche Treuhand-Gesellschaft, Behren-S:rasse No. 9, 
Berlin, 


AGents.—BxUsseLs.—The Belgian Mining Trust, 20, Rue Montoyer, Brussela. 


LONDON OFFICE. 
8, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C, 





THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited, WILL BE 
HELD at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on FRIDAY, the 
Seventh day of May, 1897, at Twelve o'clock noon precisely, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and, if thought fit, passing the subjoined olution. ; 

Should this Resolution be passed by the required majority, it will be submitted 
for confirmation at a Special Resolution to a Seco Extraordinary General 
Meeting, to be subsequently convened. 


RESOLUTION. 

“That the Capital of the Company be increased to £2,700,000 by the creation 
ind issue of 725,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, to rank, as on and from July lst, 
1897, pari passu with the existing 725,000 Ordinary Shares in the Capital of the 
Company, and that such Shares be offered in the first instance to all the holders 
of Ordinary Shares in proportion to the Ordinary Shares now held by them, aud 
subject thereto, be disposed of by, and be under the control of, the Directors, who 
may allot and otherwise dispose of them to such persons, on such terms and con- 
ditions, either at a premium or otherwise, as they thiok fit."—By order of the 


Board, 
sis JAMES C. PRINSEP, Secretary. 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C., April 29th, 1897. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED, 
April 28th, 1897. 

Dear Sin oR Mapam,—I have pleasure in informing you that Mr. C. D. 
Rudd and Mr. John Hays Hammond have returned from South Africa, after 
visiting Johannesburg in the Company's jnterest, and in conformity with the 
willingness expressed by Mr. Rudd at the last Annual General Meeting to meet 
the Shareholders, if desired, in the spring, a notice accompanies this report con- 
vening an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shareholders to receive from him 
and Mr. Hammond the latest information upon the Company's important 
interests in the Witwatersrand, and to consider a Resolution for the increase of 
the Ordinary Share Capital to provide additiopal funds towards developing the 
same. It may be at once stated that the nature of such information sbould prove 
eminently satisfactory to Shareholders, 

Since the last Annual General Meeting many inaccurate reports have from time 
to time been circulated about the Company, which cannot have emanated from 
persons having any regard for its welfare. It is hoped by the Directors that 
Shareholders on all occasions when such reports reach them will communicate 
with the Company's Office, when the fullest information, consistent with the 
interests of the Company, will be always readily afforded. Such inaccurate 
reports, however, having been of late so persistently circulated to the detriment of 
the Company, the Directors are glad of this opportunity of meeting the Share- 
holders, and of reassuring them as to its assets and position, a step which they, in 
the ordinary course, would have deemed unnecessary after the explicit stateme nts 
which were made at the last Anoval Meeting, supported by reports from the Com- 
papy’s own and independent engineers. 

In regard to the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, Limited, it has been 
pointed out on a previous occasion that, although holding large deep-level 
interests, it isan outcrop country, owning the freehold of the Elandsfontein Estate 
and having almost, ifmot quite, the greatest length of outcrop of any of the 
Witwatersrand mines, extending to nearlya mile. The claim area worked by the 
Company itself as a mine amounts to 609 claims, the remainder, viz., 57 out of ite 
entire block of 1,206 claims, having been merged into sub-companies, and being 
held on a scrip basis. The first annual report of the Simmer and Jack Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, recently issued, states that since the commencement of work by 
the new Company on March 1 to December 31, 1896, 134,055 tons of ore had been 
crushed by the old 100-stamp mill, yielding from mill and cyanide alone 
82.720 oz. of gold, equivalent to 12.346 dwt. per ton, irrespective of what may 
ultimately be recovered from the treatment of slimes, and that the ore contents 
per mining claim worked out amounted to 31,000 tons. The new 280-stamp mill is 
being pushed forward with all dispatch, and it is anticipated that the majority of 
the stamps will be in operation before the end of the year, and the full number 
early in 1898. 

In regard to the Goldfields Deep, Limited, it is hoped to maintain a regular 
sequence in starting the batteries of the companies in which that Company is 
nterested, commencing in a few months with the Village Main Reef Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, and Rose Deep, Limited, and following on in order with 
Robinson Deep, Limited, Glen Deep, Limited, Knight’s Deep. Limited, Simmer 
and Jack East. Limited, and then again by Simmer and Jack West, Limited, and 
the Jupiter Gold Mining Company, Limited, the shafts of which have already 
vttained considerable depth. After these will follow the Rani Victoria 
Mines, Limited, and also companies to be formed from various blocks of claims, 
ncluding those purchased and held adjoining Robinson Deep, Limited, and includ- 
ing this Company's half interest in Booysen’s Estate on the second row of deep 
levels of the Crown Reef, Limited, Bonanza, Limited, Robinson Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, and Ferreira Gold Mining Company, Limited. 

The Robinson Deep, Limited, whose cash requirements for erection of mill, etc., 
have been provided for, and in which the Goldfields Deep, Limited, holds 300,000 
ont of 400,000 shares, has cut the reef in both its shafts at the depths expected, 
showing regularity in formation and quality of ore beyond even the most san- 
guine forecasts. It may be mentioned incidentally that the depth at which the 
reef was cut in No. 1 shaft was close on half a mile vertical, by far the greatest 
depth at present attained on the Witwatersrand, thus practically demonstrating 
the existence of the reef in, and the value of, deep-level claims. 

The Directors do not propose to anticipate what Mr. Rudd and Mr. Hammond 
may have to say at the General Meeting by going into detail, but, in confirmation 
of the accurate predictions of the Company's engineers in the Witwatersrand 
district, they call the attention of Shareholders to ths cutting of the Nigel 
lteef, in the Nigel Deep, Limited, property, in the Heidelberg district, in two 
shafts, within a few feet of the depth estimated by the engineers, and showing 
juality of ore also up to estimate. 








In regard to the profitable working of deep levels generally, the Directors 
cannot do better than quote s'atements made by Mr. F. Eckstein, the Residens 
Chairman in Jobannesburg, of the most developed of the great deep-level under- 
takings, namely, the Rand Mines, Limited, at the General Meeting of 
Company held on March 18, 1897. Mr. Eckstein said :-— 


“There are 22 companies working what I might call the upper levels 
of our ground. During the year 1896 they raised and treated 2,518,581 tons, 
worth £5,105,348. Not all of these companies realised profits during the 
year, and in order to get at the net result of their workings, so as to have an 
absolutely safe guide for ourselves, I have taken the accual cash profit dis- 
tributed by these companies, and, having deducted that from the gross yield, 
have taken all the rest to be the cost of winning the gold. I have even added 
to this the sum of £80,000, which I consider to be the loss made by certain 
of the companies, calculated on the average cost of working. The ore 
treated by our outcrop comp2nies was worth 41s. per too, the cost of winning 
the gold 2¥s. Oi. per ton, and the profit was lis. 6d, ton, or £1,438,902 
net for the 22 companies working with 1,850 stamps. If you desire to find the 
probable value of your ground, it is very easily done, a you have 22 com- 
panies working the upper levels of the ground upon which we are mining. 
Phey have exactly the same length of reef to work upon as we have, but, of 
coarse, much less toan half the extent of dip ground. ‘They are working are of 
exactly the same character, and, we believe, of the game value as ours; so there 
you have the data for comparison.” 


In regard to working cost Mr. Eckstein thought it not unreasonable to expect 
that deep levels will be able to work at lower cost than the outcrop companies. 
These statements and Mr. Eckstein speech generally go to establish, at any rate, 
two points, Viz. o— 

(1) That the grade of ore is maintained in the deep levels, 
(2) That the working cost, so far from being in excess of outcrop com- 
pa. should, on account of improved machinery and other circumstancss, 
+ 1e35. 


The Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited, through their direct 
holdings, through their holding in the Simmer and Jack, Limited, and Goldfields 
Deep, Limited, referred to above, and also through their own direct subscribers’ 
interest in the sequence of companies referred to under the heading of Goldfields 
Deep, are, as a Company, the largest owners of gold-bearing claims in the best parts 
of the Witwatersrand, only requiring time and money to develop them. It is 
obvious that this work must be gradual, both on account of its nature and the 
capital required for the full development of such extensive interests. 

This vast number of claims in which the company is associated with the Gold- 
fields Deep, Limited, Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and Co., and other companies and 
firms, wili be brought into development as it is deemed advisable, and the 
well known situation and quality of the claims areguflicient guarantees that ample 
Working Capital for their development will be duly provided. 


Besides share and other holdings, the liquid asset of the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa, Limited, at the present time are as follows :— 





Cash in band + » on £171,250 
Stocks sold and not delivered .. on oe ee és ee 43,673 
Temporary advances and sundry debtors... oe és ee 152,528 
£367,451 
Against which the Company's requirements to June 30th next, 
which include all existing obligations of the Company other 
than calls, not made, on partly-paid Shares held, and including 
the redemption of £25,000 Debentures, Debenture interest, and 
Preference dividend to that date, amounted to ‘ £133,505 


The sub-companies controlled by the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, 
Limited, have, owing to delays brought about by the disorganisation of business 
in Johannesburg last year, and other causes, found themselved in need of further 
funds, which in normal times they would naturally have secured for themselves 
on favourable terms, or their requirements would have been provided by the Con- 
solidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited. Owing, however, to the period of 
depression which has recently existed, tne Board have deemed it inexpedient to 
realise shareholdings of great intrinsic value to any extent for this object. Is 
being considered absolutely essential in the interests of the Company that these 
funds shou!d be provided by the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, Limited, 
rather than allow the sub-ccmpanies to obtain the money on less favourable 
terms, it has been decided by the Board, after careful consideration, to recommend 
the increase of the Ordinary Share Capital by 725,000 Shares, allotting to the Share- 
holders one Share, at par, for every Share held. These Shares will rank for divi- 
dend as from July ist, 1897 ; that is, subsequent to any distribution that may be 
recommended at the next annual meeting for the year now currrent. This issue 
being so obviously in the interest of the Shareholders, it has not been nececsary to 
obtain any guarantee to insure success. It is proposed that 5s. per Share sball 
be payable within fourteen days after allotment, the balance to be payable on 
July Ist, 1897. It will be interesting to Shareholders to know that the subscription 
will be spread over 7,594 Shareholders, being an increase of 1,462 Shareholders since 
the date of the last annual meeting. 


In regard to the political outlook in the Transvaal as affecting the mining 
industry, the Board again point out that certain concessions have been granted 
since the unfortunate occurrences of 1896, and they look hopefully to further con- 
siderable concessions as the outcome of the Commission recently appointed by 
President Kruger to inquire into the existing conditions under which mining is now 
carried on at the Witwatersrand, 

Should you be unable to attend the meeting, a form of proxy is enclosed, which 
the Directors would be glad to have signed and returned to the Company's Office 
as soon af possible, as they, feeling satisfied that they are acting in the best interest 
of the Company in unusually trying times, will appreciate the unanimous support 
of the shareholders.—By order of the Board, 

JAMES C. PRINSEP, Secretary. 

8, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
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Over £50,000 of the Debentures and Preference Shares having been guaranteed, the Directors will 
proceed to allotment immediately on the closing of the Lists. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS will CLOSE on or before 2 p.m. on TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1897. 
A Freehold Investment. 


THE GRAND HOTEL AND THEATRE OF 
VARIETIES, IPSWICH, LimiTep. 


Incorporated under the Companies Aets, a 0 159, whereby the ni ity of the Shareholders is limited to 


the amount of thei ir Shares. 


Share Capital - - £60,000, 


Divided into 40,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preferential Shares of £1 each, Preferential both as to Capital 
and Dividend, and 20,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Debentures - - - - £40,000, 


Consisting of 2,000 First Mortgage 4! per Cent. Debentures of £20 each, valesigable at £22 at any time after 
the year 1900 on six « calendar noag-ogl previows notice ang the Sempany. 











The holders of the Debentures will, through their Trustees entitled to a floating first char upon the whole undertaking and 
assets of the Company, and the Debenture rther be protect ted by a Trust Deed, whereby the Co nee s Freehold Properties will be 
conveyed to the Trustees below named in tru secure the said issue. The De bentures will bear interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum, payable halt-ye asin J on December 31 and June 30, in each year, the first payment of interest calculated from the dates of payment 
of the respective instalments of principal to be made on December 31 n« 


ISSUE OF irc 000 separa AND 18, 000 ORDINARY SHARES AT PAR. 
Pa : Be. 6d. « 1 Ay I licat , 6d. otment i ne alance of 10s. one month after Allotment. 
ISSUE OF THE ‘DEBENTURES AT PAR. 
Payable : £2 on Application, £§ on All t,. £10 one month after Allotment. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. BANKERS. 

Sir GILBERT A. CLAYTON-EAST, Bart., Hall Place, Maidenhead. | Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., 32, Abchurch-lane, London, E.( 
Sir JAMES D, MACKENZIE, Bart., 15. Redcliffe Square, 8. W. Messrs. BACON, COBBOLD, TOLLEMACHE, & CO., Ipswik 
DIRECTORS. BROKERS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ATHLUMNEY., Somerville. Nava o. Meat HUGH CAMPBELL, Esq_., 16, Tokenhouse-yard, and Stock Exchang' 

(Chairman). London, E.C.; C. E. TEMPEST, Esq., 14, Arcade Street, Ipswict 
The Hon. GEORGE KEPPEL, 2, Wilton Crescent, am SOLICITOR. 


*Colonel W. S. BROOKE, 9, The Aver , Brondesbury. y " . D ' t tC 
. , = canoes ue ‘ . : J. BALFOUR ALLA Esg., 5. Furnivai’s Inn, E.C. 
Colonel J. D. CRUICKSHANK, late RE. 16. | St. James’s Square, i - 

SW. : ; AUDITORS. 


A. PINTO LEITE, Esq. (Director of The Hotel Metropole, Blackpool, ssrs. HAYS, AKERS, & HAYS, 11, Abchurch Lane, E.( 
Limited), 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. GENERAL MANAGER. 
(* Will join the Board after completion of th rchase E. 4g HODGE, Esq., Ipswich. 
SECRETARY (fro tem.) and OFFICES l. H. GRIFFITHS, Esq., 11, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
+ ee Company has been formed for the purpose of ye ing 


moo 
a 


carryiz n THE G RAND HOTEL L . Ipswiel h, hithe 








by its Pr rietor, Mr. E. W. Hodge, ind to buil Ml ant work nd a 
some up-to-date Theatre, to be known as THE GRAND THE AT RE OF : 
VARIETIES. 20 pe. pera 

The whole Pre ty being Freehol situated in the centre of this 7 
prosperous and rising r town, near the Tow wn Hall and General Post Office, 
forms a most valuable property. “y 
[here is no other theatre of varieties in Ipswi 24 
The building of tl he Th 
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pros pects . 
VALU ATION, —The woes -hold Pro pertica in their presen 
been val ued y Mr. Her . Wrigl , MS.A., - rchitect 
Stre . Ipswi ich, at £495 500; and he est € 
> fotel and Th -e the value of the 
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THE GRAND HOTEL AND THEATRE OF VARIETIES 
IPSWICH, Limirep. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1890. 





tion ott 















£9), 500. rnit sateeiatan ka . , = ors Paes , aa 
Alfred T ter An a THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE CUT AND USEi 
. d “ao aL rr mY . ‘Tt “Tt , wT ’ kTirbparpr 1 
Ipswich, at £8,500 To THE Directors or THE GRAND HOTEL AND THEATRE 0! 
The holdir - Theatr i S00 ww VARIETIE S, IPSWICH, LriMitep. 
I HOG Cah 2 ; iat ~oV } " 2 ee s . ' : > . 
that six perfor Ss} reek wi 540. Takin ¢ v- GENTLEMEN, —Hav ing paid to the Company's Bankers the s 
two weeks each year—allowing ten weeks’ vacation—would result in a | ~ : ’ Nite a deposit of 
gross annual i ne of £22,680. £23 r Debe CO isniecoseses $4 per cent Fir 
, ; “M rtgage Paitin. . .& & 
z y ft y? 4 on -D i? oF t i ‘ + ral 
Estimating : xa M ones 2s, 6d. per Sh Te OD....eseeeee+Preference Shares 
enon : > £7, 10 “ ot ot £1 each . - = i - z -~ : $ 
wen . a ee 2s, 6d. per Share on............Ordinary Shares 
Directors are informed by Mr. Hodge will fully cover these of £1 eack 
Rs ognens I rofi Wide canccnwsscavvcs eo £4,240 | ee ee . ° . ’ , . Seeks 2 Le Saee 
Add Estimated nett profit from Hotel ....cscccccescceccccsese 4,000 es e. 
A 
£2949 | of the above-named Company, I request you to allot me the same upon 
ae ae the terms es subject t tothe « onditic ms of the Comanny 
After providing for interest i upon— dat 12th A Pp il, 1897, and the Articles of Associa ne or 
£40,000 First Mortgage Da entures at 43 ea es £1,800 | agree to accept the same or any less allotment that may t ) me « 
£40 000 Six per Cent. Preference Shares . : 240 | allor any portion or portions of the above, and to be ns 
» ooh » ‘ habe . acl 4% solide eee ee ee -, - 
. 1, 000 Ord 2 ar hares at say Ten per cent © O00 its as p provided b) > the said Pr spe sctus, and I waive ny : 
T would leave a surplus of . ‘“ 9940 | pliance with Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or oti 
Abts WOU Icave a surplus DR eee RETESET ESS HTH ES -; i 





_____ | that contained in such Prospectus, and I authorise you to re 





i the er of the said Shares and Debentures ranbeutively. 
¥ fe * * « - ~ 
Name in full esecece we RESESEOEECO COCO TOC Ee eee eee 
his is without estimating the revenue to be derived from the surplus | BRON: dane dx bbGbee once 000s tereesetesseceosenss out 
Freehold Land. Description ...+.0- peseececccocceescescccess eseccceccs 
It will be seez upplied by the various com- | > Dat 
panies, that : ic Halls return handsome SAQMAEUTE once ccccscees sesccscese seeereesseevevereers 
dividends ¢ 90d investment. i All Cheques to be made payable to the Bankers, 
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May 1, 1897. | 


and British Review. 








The List will Open on Monday, May 3rd, 1897, and will Close for Town and Country on or before 
Wednesday, May 5th, 1897. 





THE BRITISH DU BOIS MANUFACTURING CO., Ld. 


REGISTERED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1895. 





CAPITAL - 


£100,000, 


Divided into 60,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each (preferential as to capital as well as 


dividend), and 40,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 


The Vendors take 30,000 of the Ordinary Shares as part of 


their purchase price, and stipulate for the right to subscribe for the remaining 10,000 Ordinary Shares at par. 
Present ISSUE—60,000 PREFERENCE SHARES, payable, 5s. on Application, 5s. on Allotment, 10s. on May 21, 1897. 





DIRECTORS. 
MAJOR WALTER H. SEGRAVE, Newton, Mount Konnedy 
(Director of the Swift Cycle Company, Limited). 
KE. KEYNES PURCHASE, 11, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
*EDWARD 8. TORREY, 15, Britannia Street, King’s Cross (Chairman and 
Managing Director). 
* Will join the Board after allotment. 


BANKERS. 
LLOYD'S BANK, LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, W.C., and other Branches. 


county Wicklow 


ABRIDGED 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and carrying on 
the well-known and long-established business of the Du Bois Manufacturing Com- 
papy, Limited, in the United Kingdom. ; 

Tbe nature of the business carried on is principally manufacturing and selling 
lead traps and other appliances for sanitary purposes 

The “ Du Bois" ‘lrap bas obtained an exceedingly high reputation in the trade, 
and the profits accruing from the sales thereof have been very considerable, as will 
be seen from the following certificate of Messrs. Mellors, Basden, and Co., chartered 
accountants :— 

Copy CERTIFICATE. 
33, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., April 5th, 1897. 

We have examined the books of the Du Bois Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
for the five years ending December Sist, 1896, and we find the annual net profits 
(apart from the Berlin Branch, and after charging depreciation, bad debts, and 
Managing Director's salary) have been as follows :- - 
aw £7,107 16 


1209 
iSyve 


“~ oo ~ 4 
1893 .. aes oe ane on 8.916 14 4 
1894 .. és on ~ ~- 9,206 5 1 
ee ee w 894518 2 
1826 co oo 10,041 2 0 


The turnover bas annually increased throughout the five years. 





PROSPECTUS. 





SOLICITORS. 
JOHN B. anp F, PURCHASE, 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
AUDITOR. 
C, K. VOKINS, C.A., 85, Gresham Street, E.C. 
BROKER. 


H. D, SEATON, 4a, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
C. W. MAY, 15, Britannia Street, King’s Cross. 


The Berlin Branch has not contributed to either the trade or the profits 
referred to above. MELLORS, BASDEN, AND Co. 

The above Certificate has been given after an exhaustive examination ou 
behalf of the Company, and the figures fully confirm the audits of Mr. C. K. 
Vokins, C.A., who has acted for the Vendor Company since its formation. 

Extensive additions to the present works of the Vendor Company at 15, 
Britannia Street, King’s Cross, are in course of completion, and this Company wil 
reap the advantages which will accrue therefrom. 

The purchase-price has been fixed by the Vendors to this Company at £100,000, 
payable as to £30,000 in Ordinary Shares, £50,000 in cash, and the balance in cash 
or Preference Shares, at the option of the Directors. The Vendors will pay all 
expenses of registration and formation of this Company up to the completion of 
the purchase. The purchase includes the whole assets of the English business, 
including valuable machinery and plant, stock, buildings, book debts, and cash in 
hand and at bankers’, 

A Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will be applied for in due 
course, 

If no allotment is made the application mouey will be returned in full, and 
where the amount allotted is less than that applied for the balance will be 
applied towards payment due on allotment, and any excess returned to the 
applicant. 

May 3, 1897. 





The List of Applications will be Opened on Monday, May 3rd, and will be Closed on or before 
Wednesday, May 5th, for both Town and Country. 





MILLARS'’ 


KARRI AND JARRAH FORESTS, LIMITED 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


(FORESTS, SAWMILLS, AND RAILWAYS, NEAR TO ALBANY AND BUNBURY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA). 


Capital - 


Divided into 100,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, preferential as to capital as well as dividend; and 250.000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 100,000 shares (consisting of 33,334 Preference and 66,666 Ordinary Shares) will be allotted 


to the vendors as fully paid in part payment of the purchase money 


27° eee 


of 200,000 Shares of £1 each, consisting of 66,666 Six 


ORDINARY SHARES. 


two months after allotment. 


ISSUE 


06,6 __per Cent. PUL. 
Payable 2s. 6d. on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, 7s. 6d. one month after allotment, and the balance 


CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES and 133.324 


WorKING CAPITAL.—£50,000 in cash will be appropriated out of the proceeds of the above-mentioned issue for working capital and 
additional plant, and the remaining 50,000 Ordinary Shares (£50,000) will be reserved for subsequent issue if further capital 


is required, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—GEORGE ERNEST PAGET (Chairman of the Midland Railway 
Company). 

RI ‘HARD COM BE (Director of Combe and Company. Limited, London). 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF KINTORE, G.C.M.G. (Director of the Great North 
of Scotland Railway, and late Governor of South Australia). 

GIBSON MILLAR (Messrs. C, and E. Millar, Melbourne, Albany, and Fre- 

mantle). 

14 SEPH TEMPERLEY _ f Messrs. J. F. Temperley and Co., 72, | Joint Managing 

CHARLES TEMPERLEY (Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, f Directors. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR IN AUSTRALIA 


EDWIN FRANKS MILLAR (Messrs. C. and E. Millar, Melbourne, Albany, and 
Fremantle). (Messrs. Millar, being vendors, and Messrs. Temperley, being 
their Agents, will not act until after allotment). 





BANKERS. 

Messrs. BARCLAY and COMPANY (Limited), 54, Lembard Street, E.C., and 
Branches. The Bank of Australasia, 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
and Branches in Australia. as 

BROKERS. 


Messrs. HENRY COHEN and SONS, 62, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. JAMES WHITE and LEONARD, Bank Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. FORD, RHODES, and FORD, 81, Cannon Street, London, E.C, : Messrs 
FORD, RHODES, FORD, and CO., National Mutual Buildings, Perth, W.A. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) —Mr. T. A. TURNER, 
REGISTERED OFFICES-72, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, B.C 





Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the Offices of the Company and of the Bankers, Brokers, and 
Solicitors, on MONDAY, MAY 3rp. 
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The National Observer. 


"May 1, 1897, 
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The List of Subscriptions will close on TUESDAY, MAY 4th, at 12 Noon, for both 
Town and Country. 





KENT COAL EXPLORATION COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 





Capital - - 


- £250,000, 


In 225,000 £1 Ordinary Shares, and 25,000 £1 Deferred Shares. 


Of which 150,000 Ordinary Shares are offered for Subscription, and 25,000 Deferred Shares 
will be allotted to the Promoters, credited as fuily paid, who will pay all expenses of the 
Company up to Ailotment. 


2s. 6d. per Share on Application. 


2:. 6d - ~ 
5s. ” 
10s. - » 


Allotment. 
July ist, 1897. 
September ist, 1897. 


Instalments may be prepaid under discount at 5 per cent. per annum. 





e 
Directors. 

THE Rigut Hon. THE EARL DE LA WARR, Buckhurst. 

THE Rigut Hox. THE LORD DE LISLE AND DUDLEY, 
Penshurst. 

J. BROWNE-MARTIN, Esg., Deputy Chairman of the Westminster 
Trust, Limited. 

G. P. SIMPSON, Esq., M.E, F.G.S., Managing Director Kent Coal 
Fields Syndicate, Limited, 

GEORGE WREFORD, Esq. (Late Senior Official Receiver), Short- 
lands, Kent. 

W. J. COUSINS, Esg., Managing Director Colliery and General 
Contract Company, Limited (Managing Director). 


Geological Adviser to the Board. 
PRoFressor W. BOYD DAWKINS, F.R.S. 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
NATHANAEL R. GRIFFITH, Esg., F.G.S,, Assoc. R|S.M. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., 32, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C 
Brokers. 


Messrs. SMITH & PITTS, County Chambers, Cornhill, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 
Solicitors. 
Masses. WILSON, BBISTOWS. & CARPMAEL, 1, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, & CO., Chartered Accountants 
1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Secretary and Offices. 
WALTER L. DAVIS, Ese. Brook Hovsg, 10, 11, and lz 
WALBROOK, E.C 


Copthali 





minerals, and especially Coal and Iron, throughout the County of Kent and 
e seahere in the South of England, and it is believed that there is both 
legiiimate and profitable scope for sach enterprise. 
ihe importance of the successfal borings at Dover has not yet been fully 
appreciated. It is, however, in the opinion of the most eminent scientific 
auchorities of the period, a fact of the utmost national and economic importance, 
and ove that must materially influence the trade and future prosperity of the whole 
f the South-hastern disrict of England and London itself 
lhe Dover Coal Field is but ao extension of the geological system which 
extends from Westphalia to South Wales. The Pas de Calais Field is of recent 
development, aud has grown from the eas$ westwards gradually in the direction 
of Dover 
Fifty years ago, in the diztrict of the “Nord,” 1,02 
were raised annually. Since the development westwards, vast progress has been 
mace. The Pas de Ca‘a’s Field has been opened out, and now 21,000 miners are 
stated to be engaged, raising upwards of 10 millions of tons of Coal annually 
The population of the City of Lille and environs has multiplied by three, and 
is significant that whereas in France the average is only 68 inhabitants 
i the Depsrtment of the ‘‘ Nord” it is 207, per square kilometre. The following 
fable wili give particulars as to the commercial results :— 


PAS DE CALAIS COAL FIELD 


TS Company will employ its Capital in undertaking the exploration for 


000 tons of Coal 





Average Average 








** a ivi Price >ar!s 
— — | Par | Price of Z of. | an i ‘ Per ’ i 
8 ve ip ‘ame 0 0 Value of Shares. ; nds J Bee are ; ividen 

the pany. . sO, % per 1832 to 1594, per cent. 

? Shares. 1804, 5. z Meets ae I 
year. cent. inciusive. iSd. to isve 
inclusive. 

1847 ESCARPELLE . 500 frs.; 4,000 frs. 42 31 

1855 | DourGces ..| 1,000 ,, | 9,900 ,, 16 2 

1852 CoURRIERES . a 2. 451°... | 2 448 

1855 Lexs aaa 300 ,, | 27.900 ,, 300 31 

350 Buii_y-GRENay 166°6 ,,} 3,130 ,, j 35 4 

1843 Noeux gana 600 ,, ; 19,450 ,, 17 fe 128 

i852 DRUAYT ...-c0ss1-- 4 i 13,905 , | 75 m7a2 .. 119 





{here is no reason whatever why similar results should not obtain in Kent. 
Already a Syndicate bas been established (the Kent Coa! Fields Syndicate, 
Limited), which has acquired mining and mineral rights over a very large area, and 
in particular in the immediate neighbourhood of the bore-hole by which the exist- 
ence of the Coal measures under Kent was demonstrated. This Syndicate is 
engaged in the establishment of a first-class Colliery near Dover. Shafis, resp >c- 
tively 20 ft. and 17 ft. in diameter, have already been sunk to a depth of upwards 
f 300 ft., every modern appliance is being employed under the superintendence of 
eminent Colliery Engineers, and it is expected that the first seams of Coal (1,200 ft 
trom the surface) will be reached and merchantable samples sent to market during 
e year. 
“The Syndicate bas also undertaken to sink other shafts and explore by boring 
n other districts in the Country, so that its capacity as a pioneer undertaing may 
be regarded as fally engaged, whilst its success is, in the opinion of the most com- 
petent experts, assured. The £1 shares in the Kent Coa! Fields Syndicate, Limited, 
are already quoted at between £5 and £6. 


It is evident that when, by the enterprise of the Pioneer Syniicate, Dore 
Coal is first sent to market, a great movement will follow, Coilieries in the Sout 
of England, baviog, by 43. or 5s. per ton, the advantage in freight over Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Durham, Wales and the Midlands, to the greatest market in the worid 
(in addition to local requirements), should for very many years return pheaomena 
profits. This Company, therefore, anticipates such condicions, and proposes to 
enter into conditional arrangements with landowners to expiore for the Cos 
measures in consideration for the grant of leases of minerals as royalties, and, where 
successful, to promove other underta tings to develop and work sach minerals, an | 
upon these lines negotiations have already been entered into with landowners po; 
sessing in the aggregate upwards of 70,000 acres favourably situated. The Company 
will therefore be in a position to commence work a: once 

The operations of the Company will not be merely speculative. The Directors 
will act in all cases under the best scientific advisers—the accuracy of whose judg 
ment has alrealy beea established by their selection of Dover for the first trial 
boring 

The Kentish Coal Field must be of vast area in acres, although probably in 
detachei basins underlying the secondary or more recent deposits which cover 
them. The explorations, therefore, will be extended throughout the County in 
selectel sites. In some cases the Coal measures may be missiry—in others it ls 





practically certain tha: they will be proved—but one successful boring will amp!y 
recompense the cos: of many unsuccessful ones 

The Dover boring has proved no less than eight workable seanis of " 

I D t I th ght t ( 


ing from 20 ins. to 4 ft. in thickness, of first-class quality for household, gas, aud 
oking purposes, and under most favourable conditions for working, also a most 
valuable seam of Lronssone, 10 fc. in thickness 

The Kest Coa! Fields Syndicate aud this Company have arranged to co-operat 
by interchaiye of information and by joint exploration, to the great advantage of 
both undersakings. An agreement to this effect will be entered into, the basi< o 
which has already been seviled, and the Syndicate will be represented on the Board 
of this Company 

The Company will commence operations with its Ordinary Share Capital abs 
lutely intact: every expense incidental to its formation and np to allotment being 
berne by the promoters, to whom the whole of the Deferred Shares will be allocted 
as fally piid 

The profits will be divided as under :—After payment of 10 per cent. ir 
year to the Ordinary Shareholders, the surplus will be applied, first 1 
10 per cen:. upoa the Deferred Shares, and the balance, as to two-thirds to the Ordi 
nary Shareholders and one-third to the Deferred Shareholders. 

Reports by Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.8., and Mr. Nathan: 
R. Gritfith, F.G.S., Assoc. R 8.M., accompany this prospectus. 

The only contract that has been entered into is dated the 28th April, 187 
between Henry Thomas Potter and Harcourt Willoughby Marley of the one part, 
and Walter Lance Davis on behalf of the Company of the other part. 

An application will be made for a settlement and quotation to the Committe 
of the London Stock Exchange. 











Mr. Frayc:s Brapy, C.E., M. Inst. C.E., 22nd April, 1897, says :— 


‘* As Engineer to the Channel Tanne! Company, and responsible for the section 
of the boring by means of which the Dover Coal Field was discovered I am strongly 
of opinion that the Field in question is likely to extend to the wes:ward, as stated 
in my paper on the Dover Coal, dated June, 1892, and that its lateral extension 
north and south should be determined by further explorations.’ 

London, lst May, 1897. 








Lublished for the Proprietors by A. C. Hive, at Tue Narioxat OBSERVER AND Britisa Review Office, 387 and 3y, Essex Street, Strand. W.C. and Printed by 
Messrs. Haze1L, Watson, & Vixey, Lv., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., in the Liberty of Saffron Hill, Holborn.—Saturday, May Ist, 1897. 
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